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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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F EW Characters, among the Nobi- 
lity of this age and nation, are better 
known than that of the late ingenious - 
and witty Earr of CanesTeaxrIELD; 
who was alike diſtinguiſhed in the Po- 
3 lite, the Political, and the Learned 
1 _ Circles. With a great portion of good 
ſenſe, he poſſeſſed a perfect know- 
| ledge of mankind; he was a complete 
gentleman, and a delightful compa- 
1 0 nion. Bleſt with ſuch rare talents and 5 
amiable qualities, no man ſurely was 
ever more happily qualified to aſſume | 
the PxzczeToR, and to dictate A Sy+ 
7] * a8Tzmx or Epucarion. . © 
LY In this character, however, it is 
= more than probable his Lordſhip would 
never have appeared, had he not, 
luckily for poſterity, had a Natunrar . 


— 


„ 


* 


— 


* 


Son, (by one MapAur vv Bovcuer, 


a French. Lady), whom he loved, and 
cheriſhed, with all the fondneſs of a 


father, and whoſe education was for 


many years the chief engagement of 
bis life. | | 

The following ſheets contain his 
Lordſhip's Apvice to that Son, whom 


he meant to form, what he was him- 


elk, an All-accompliſhed Man; and 
in which the Reader is preſented with 
a ſelection of his Lordſhip's moſt beau- 


tiful thoughts on various ſubjects ; his 


judicious Remarks on Men and Max- 
NERS, and uſeful Obſervations to form 
the Man of Viarus, Tasrts , and 
Faro. | | : 
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A BSENCE OF MIND. - 
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2 ö 


AN absent Man is generally either a 
very weak, or a very affected man; he 
is, however, a very diſagreeable man in 
company. He is defective in all the com- 
mon offices of civility ; he does not en- 

ter into the general converſation , but 
breaks into it from time to time, with 
ſome ſtarts of his own, as if he waked 
from a dream. He ſeems wrapped up in 
thought, and poſſibly does not think at 
all: he does not know his moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance by light » or anlwers 
them as if he were at croſs purpoſes. He 
leaves. his hat in one room , his cane in 


1 
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another, and would probably leave his 
ſhoes in a third, if his buckles, though 
awry, did not ſave them. This is a ſure 
indication, either of a mind ſo weak 
that it cannot bear above one object at 
a time; or ſo affected, that it would be 


ſuppoſed to be wholly ingroſſed, by ſome 


very great and important objects. Sir Iſaac 


Newton, Mr. Locke, and perhaps five 


or fix more fince the Creation, may have 
had a right to abſence, from the intenſe 


| thought their inveſtigations required. 


No man is, any degree, fit for either 
bubineſs or converſation , who does not 


command his attention to the preſent ; 
object, be what it will. When I ſee a 


man abſent in mind, 1. choole to be ab- 
ſent in body; for it is almost impoſſible 


for me to ſtay in the room, as I cannot 


Hand inattention and awkwardnels. 
1 I would rather be in company with 2 
dead man, than with an abſent one: for if 


Preſent object, and, in ſome degree, 


the abſent man very Raids . 
lently, tells me that he does. not think 
me worth his attention, Beſides, an ab- 


ſent man can never make any obſerva- 


tions upon the characters, cuſtoms, and. 
manners of the company. He may be in 

beft companies all his life-time, (if 
they will admit him) and never become 
the wiſer : we may as well converſe with 
a deaf man, as an abſent one. It is in- 


deed a practical blunder to addreſs our- 


| ſelves to a man, who. we plainly per- 


ceive neither hears, minds, nor under- 


” k 7 * * 0 . * 


"I ; C0000 
A MAN 3s fit for neither buſineſs nor, 
pleaſure, who either cannot or does not, 
command and direct his attention to the 
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nich, for that time, all other objects 


from his thoughts. If at a ball, a ſup- 
per, or a party of pleaſure, a man were 
to be ſolving, in his own mind, a pro- 
blem in Euclid, he would be a very bad 
companion , and make a poor figure in 
that company; or if, in fiudying a pro- 
blem in his cloſet, he were to think of 
a minuet, I am apt to believe that he 
would make a very poor mathematician. 
There is time enough for every thing , 
in the courſe of the day, if you do but 
one thing at once; but there is not time 
enough in the year, if you waa do two 
things at a time. 

This ſteady and undiſſipated attention 
to one object is a ſure mark of a ſupe- 
riour genius, as hurry, bufile, and agi- 
tation, are the never-failing ſymptoms | 
of a weak and frivolous. mind. 

Indeed, without attention nothing is 
to be done: want of attention, which is 
really want of thought, is either folly 
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or madneſs. You ſhould not only have 


attention to every thing, but a quickneſs 
of attention, so as to obſerve, at once, 


all the people in the room; their mo- 
tions, their looks, and their words; 
and yet without ſtaring at them, and 


ſeeming. to be an obſerver. This quick 
and unobſerved obſervation is of infinite 


advantage in life, and is to be acquired 
with care; and, on the contrary, what 


is called abſence, which is a thought- 
Jeſſneſs and want of attention about what 


is doing, makes a man ſo like either a 
fool or madman, that, for my part, I 
| ſee no real difference.' A fool never has 
thought; a madman has loſt it; and an 
abſent man is, for the time, without it. 
In ſhort, the moſt material knowledge 
of all, I mean the knowledge of the 
world, is never to be acquired without 


great attention; and I know many old 


people, who, though they have'lived 
long in the world, are but children Rill 


$ * 
* * * 
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as to the knowledge of it, from their le- 
vity and inattention. Certain forms, which 


© all people comply with , and certain arts, 


which all people aim at, hide, in ſome | 


degree, the truth, and give a general ex- 
teriour reſemblance to almoſt every body. 
Attention and ſagacity muſt ſee through 
that veil, and diſcover the natural cha- 
racter. 


And to this, there are little attentions | 


which are infinitely engaging, and which 
ſenfibly affect that degree of pride and 


ſelf- love Which is inſeparable from hu- 
man nature; as they are un queſtionable i 


proofs of the regard. and confideration 


which we have for the perſons to whom 


we pay them. As for example: Suppoſe 
you. invited any body to dine or ſup 


with you, you ought to recollect if you 
had obſerved that they had any favou- 


rite diſh, and take care to provide it for 
them: and, when it came, you ſhould 
ſay. Lou ſeemed to me, at ſuch and 


- & 
* - 
——— <po—en—c————_ 


theſe. things are, the more they prove 
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4e ſuch a place, to give this diſh a pre- 
*ference, and therefore I ordered it: 
* This is the wine that I obſerved you 
liked and therefore I procured ſome,” 
Again: Most people have their weak - 


neſſes; they have their averſion or their 


likings to ſuch or ſuch things. If we were 
to laugh at a man for his averſion to a 


cat or cheeſe (which are common anti- 


pathies „or, by inattention or negli- 
gence, to let them come in his way 
where we could prevent it; he would 
in the firſt caſe, think himſelf inſulted, 
and in the ſecond lighted; and would - 
remember both. But, on the other hand, 
our care to procure for him what he 
likes, and to remove from him what he 
diſlikes, ſhews him that he is at leaſt 


an object of our attention, flatters his 


vanity, and perhaps makes him more 
your friend, than a more important ſer- | 
vice would Kang done. The more trifling 
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your attention for the perſon, and are. 


conſequently the more engaging. Conſult 
your own breaft, and recollect how theſe 
little attentions, when ſhewn you by 
others, flatter that degree of ſelf-love 
and vanity from which no man living is 
free. Reflect how they incline and at- 
tract you to that perſon, and how you 
are propitiated afterwards to all which 
that perſon ſays or does. The ſame cau- 
ſes will have the ſame effects in your 
favour. 


AWKWARDNESS OF - DIFFERENT 
| KINDS. 


Me cox le and battle. 
people have certain odd tricks, ill habits , 
and awkwardnels in their behaviour, 
which excite a diſguſt to and diſlike of 
their perſons, that cannot be removed or 
overcome by any other valuable endow- 
ment or merit which they may polleſs. 


kept good company, or from not having 
attended to it. 1 8 e 
When an awkward fellow firfi comes 
into a room, it is highly probable, that 
his ſword gets between his legs, and 
throws him down, or makes him ſtumble, 
at leaſt; when he has recovered this ac- 
cident, he goes and places himſelf in 
the very place of the whole room where 
he ſhould not; there he ſoon lets his 
hat fall down, and, in taking it up 


again, throws down his cane: in reco- 


vering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond 


time: ſo that he is a quarter of an hour 


before he is in order again. If he drinks 
tea or coffee, he certainly ſcalds his 
mouth, and lets either cup or the 


* 


ſaucer fall, and ſpills the: tea all. 
in his breeches. At dinner, his awk 


wardneſs diſtinguiſhes itſelf particularly, 
as he has more to do: there he holds 


to his Son. =: 
Now, awkwardneſs can proceed but 
from two cauſes; either from not having 


* 


us 1 


Fes 


3 ſpoon, which has been in his throat 


be infallibly coughs in his glaſs, and be- 
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his knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently 
from other people; eats with his knife 

to the great danger of his mouth, picks 
his teeth with his fork, and puts his 
twenty times, into the, diſhes again. If | 
he is tocarve, he can never hit the joint; 1 
but in his vain efforts to cut through 
the bone, ſcatters the ſauce in every 

' body's face, He generally daubs himſelf f 
with ſoup and greaſe, though his napkin : | % 
is commonly fluck through a button hole, 

and tickles his chin. When he drinks, 


ſprinkles the company. Beſides all this, 
he has firange tricks and gefiures; ſuch 

as fnuffing up his noſe, making faces, 

| putting his fingers in his noſe, or blow- 

ing it, and Jpoking afterwards in his 
Handkerchief, ſo as to make the, com- 

pany fick. His hands are troubleſome tio 
him when he has not ſomething in them 


\ "98 


„ and he does not know where to put 
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them; are in perpetual motion 
etween his boſom and his breeches: ho 
oes not wear his clothes, and in ſhort, 
oes nothing like other people. All this, 
own, is not in any degree criminal; 
ut it is highly diſagreeable and ridicu- 
us in company, and ought moſt care- 
fully to be avoided by whoever defires 
to pleaſe. We 
From this account of what you ſhould 
not do, you may eafily judge what you 
ſhould do; and a due attention to the 


manners of people of faſhion, and who _ 


have ſeen the world, will make it ha- 


bitual and familiar to bu. 


There is, likewiſe, an awkwardneſs 
of expreſſion and words moll carefully 
to be avoided; ſuch as falſe Engliſh, 
bad pronunciation, old yings , and 
common proverbs; which are 
proofs of having kept bad and low com- 
pany. For example: if, inftead of ſaying 

** taltes are different, and that every 
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ac man has his own peculiar one,” you 
Thould let off a proverb, and ſay, that 
« what is one man's meat is another 


c man's poiſon ;” or elſe, 5 every one as 


< they like, as the good man ſaid when 
© he killed his cow, every body would 
be perſuaded that you had never kept 
company with any body above footmen 


and houſemaids. 
There is likewiſe an aides of 


the mind, that ought to be, and with 
| care may be, avoided; as for inſtance: 
to miſtake or forget names; to ſpeak of 
Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or Mrs. Thin- 


gum, or How-d'ye-call-her, is exceſſively 


awkward and ordinary. To call people 


by improper titles and appellations is ſo . 
too; as my Lord, for Sir, and Sir, for 


my Lord. To begin a ſtory or a narra- 
tion when you are not perfect in it, and 
cannot go through with it, but are forc- 
ed, poſſibly, to ſay, in the middle of it, 
have forgot the reſt, is very unplea- 
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ſant and bungling. One muſt be extreme- 
ly exact, clear, and perſpicuous in 
every thing one ſays; otherwiſe, inſtead 
of entertaining or informing others, one 
only tires and puzzles them, 


x '- BASHFULNESS. 5 


BashrulNEss is the iſtinguiſhing | 

character of an Engliſh booby, who ap- 

pears frightened out of his wits if people _ 

of faſhion ſpeak to him, and bluſhes 

and fiammers without being able to give 

a proper anſwer; by which means he be- : 
comes truly ridiculous from the ground- 
leſs fear of being laughed at. 
There is a very material difference 
between modeſty and an awkward baſh- 
fulneſs, which is as ridiculous as true 
modeſty is commendable; it is as abſurd 
to be a fimpleton as to be an impudent 
fellow; and we make ourſelves contempt» 


Chefterfields Advice 
ible, if we cannot come into a roam 
and ſpeak to people without being out 
of countenance, or without embarraſl- 
ment. A man who is really diffident, 
timid, and baſhful, be his merit what 
it will, never can puſh himſelf in the 
world, his deſpondency throws him into 
inaction, and the forward, the buſtling, 
and the petulant will always precede 
him. The manner makes the whole dif- 
ference. What would be impudence in 
one manner, is only a proper and decent 
aſſurance in another. A man of ſenſe, 
and of knowledge of the world, will 
allert his own rights, and purſue his "i 
on objects, as ſteadily and intrepidly | 
as the moſt impudent man living, and - 
commonly more ſo; but then he has art 
enough to give an outward air of mo- 
deſty to all he does. This engages and 
prevails, whilſt the very ſame things 
. Chock and fail, from the over-bearing or 
impudent manner only of doing them. . 


] 2 
„ 3 * 
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Engliſhmen, in general, are aſhamed. 
of going into company. When we avoid 
fingularity , what ſhould we be aſhamed 
of? And why ſhould not we go into'a 
mixed company, with as much eaſe, 
and as little concern, as we would go 
into our own room? Vice and. ignorance 
are the only things we ought to be aſham- 
ed of: while we keep clear of them, 
we may venture any where without fear 
or concern. Nothing finks a young man 
into low company ſo ſurely as Baſhful - 
neſs. If he thinks that he ſhall not, he 
moſt ſurely will not pleaſe. 
Some, indeed, from feeling the pain 
and inc weniencies of Baſhfulneſs, have 
ruſhed into the other extreme, and turn- 
ed impudent, as cowards ſometimes 
grow desparate from excels of danger: 
but this is equally to be avoided, there 
being nothing more generally ſhocking , 
than impudence. The medium between 
theſe two extremes points out the well - 
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bred man, who always feels bimſelf firm 
and eaſy in all companies: who is mo- 
deft without being baſhful, and Ready 
without being impudent. 

A mean fellow is aſhamed and em- 
baraſſed when he comes into company , 
is diſconcerted when ſpoken to, anſwers 


with difficulty, and does not know how 


to diſpoſe of his hands: but a gentle- 
man who is acquainted with the world, 

appears in company with a graceful and 
proper aſſurance, and is perfectly eaſy 
and unembarraſſed. He is not dazzled 
by ſuperiour rank: he pays all the re- 
ſpect that is due to it, without being 
diſconcerted; and can converſe as eafily 
with a king as with any one of his ſub- 
Jects. This is the great advantage of : 

being introduced young into good com- 


_ pany, and of converfing with our ſupe- 


riours. A well-bred man will converſe; 
with his inferiours without inſolence, and 


with his emen wich relpect, and with 


205 ; 
1% 


eaſe. Add to this that a man of a gentle- 
man-like behaviour, though of inferiour 
parts, is better received than a man of 
ſuperiour abilities, who is unacquainted 
: with the world. Modeſty, and a polite, 


eaſy aſſurance, ſhould be united. 


i „ 
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1 To keep good company, eſpecially at 

1 our. firſt ſetting out, 1s the way to re- 

1 ' ceive good impreſſions. Good company 

is not what reſpective ſets of good com- 

f pany are pleaſed either to call or think 

themſelves It conſiſis chiefly (though not 

1 wholly) of people of conliderable birth, 

rank, and character; for people of nei - 
ther birth nor rank are frequently and 
very jufily admitted into it, if diſtin - 

guilhed by any peculiar merit, or emi- 
nency in any liberal art or ſcience So 

motely a thing is good company , 


1 
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many people, without birth, rank, or 
merit, intrude into it by their own for- 
2 wardnels, and others get into it by the 
protection of ſome conſiderable perſon. 
In this faſhionable good company, the 
beſt manners and the purefi language are 
moſi W to be learnt: for 

they eftabliſh and give the fon to both, 
which are called the language and man- 
ners of good company; neither of them 
being aſcertained by any legal tribunal. 
A company of people of the firſt qua- 
lity cannot be called good company in 
the common acceptation of the phraſe, 
unleſs they are the faſhionable and ac- 
eredited company of the place; for people 
of the firſt quality can be as filly, as 
'31]-bred, and as worthleſs, as people of 
the meaneſt degree. And a company, 
confifting wholly. of people of very low 
condition, whatever their merit or ta- 
lents may be, can never be called good 
company; and therefore ſhould not be 
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much frequented, though by no means 


deſpiſed. | 

A company wholly compoſed of learn- 
ed men, though greatly to be reſpected, 
is not meant by the words good com- 
pany : they cannot have the eaſy and 
poliſhed manners of the world, as they 
do not lipe in it. If we can bear our 
parts well in ſuch a company, it will 


we ſhall be more efteemed in other com- 
panies for having a place in that. 

A company confiſting wholly of pro- 
felled wits and poets, is very inviting 


be proper to be in it ſometimes, and 


to young men, who are pleaſed with it, 


if they have wit themſelves ; and if they 
have none, are fooliſhly proud of being 
one of it. But ſuch companies ſhould be 
frequented with moderation and judg- 
ment. A wit is a very unpopular deno- 
mination, as it carries terrour along with 
it; and people are as much afraid of 2 
wit in company, as a woman is of a 
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gun, which ſhe ſuppoſes may go off of 
itlelk, and do her a miſchief. Their ac · 
quaintance, however, is worth ſeeking, 
and their company worth frequenting; 


but not excluſively of others, nor to ſuch 


a degree as to be confidered only as one 


of that particular ſet. 


Above all things, endeavour to keep 
company with people above you; for 
there you riſe, as much as you fink with 


people below you. When I ſay company 


above you, I do not mean with regard 
to their birth; but with regard to their 
merit, and the light in which the world 


 eonfiders them. 


There are two ſorts of good company; 
one , which is called the Beau monde, 
and confifis of thoſe people which have 
the lead in courts, and in the gay part 


6 of life; the other confiſts of thoſe who 


are diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular me- 
rit, or who excel in ſome particular and 
valuable art or ſcience, - 


to his So. 257 
Be equally careful to avoid that low 
company, which, in every ſenſe of the 


word, is low indeed; low in rank, low 


in parts, low in manners, and low in 
merit. Vanity, that ſource of many of 
our follies, and of ſome of our crimes, 
has ſunk many a man into company in 
every light infinitely below him, for the 
ſake of being the firſt man in it. There 
he dictates, is applauded, and admired; : 
but he ſoon diſgraces himſelf, and diſ. 
qualifies himſelf for any better company. 

Having thus pointed out what com- 
pany you ſhould avoid, and what com- 
pany you ſhould aſſociate with, I ſhall 


next lay down a few 


Rules for behaviour in company. 
When a young man , new in the world, 
firſt gets into company, he determines. to 


conform. to and imitate it. But he too 


often miſtakes the object of his imita- 


tion, He has frequently heard the ab- 
1 C 2 ; 


2 


I 1 *. — 


# 


* 
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4 


' Furd term of genteel and fafhionable vi- 
ces. He there obſerves ſome people who 


ſhine, and who in general are admired 
and efieemed; and perceives that theſe 
people are rakes, drunkards, or game- 
ers : he therefore adopts their vices, 
miſtaking their defects for their perfec- 


tions, and imagining that they owe their 


faſhion and their luſture to theſe genteel 


vices. But it is exactly the reverſe; for 


theſe people have acquired the reputa- 
tion by their parts, their learning, their 


good breeding, and other real accom- 


pliſhments; and are only blemiſhed and 


| lowered in the opinions of all reaſon- 


able people, by theſe general and fa- 
ſhionable vices. It is therefore plain that, 


in theſe mixed characters, the good part 


only makes people forgive but not ap- : 


prove the bad. - 


If a man ſhould, FW TIS, "Th have 
any vices, he ought at leafi to be con- 
tent with his own, and not adopt _ 


j 
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people's. The adoption of vice has ruin- 
ed ten times more young men; | 
tural inclinations. 

Let us intim: mate the real perfections of 
the good company into Which we may 
get; copy their politeneſs, their carriage, 
their addrels, and the eaſy and well- 
bred turn of their converſation ; but we 


. 


ſhould remember, that, let them ſhins 


ever lo bright their vices, if they have 
any, are ſo many blemiſhes, which we 
would no more endeavour to imitate, 


*than we would make artificial warts 


upon our faces, becauſe ſome very hand- 
ſome man had the misfortune to have a 
natural one upon his. 8 
We ſhould, on the contrary, think 
how much handſomer he would have 
been without it. . | 7 
Having thus given you infiructions for 
making you well/teceived in good-com- 
pany , I proceed next to lay before you, 
the polite, TO NIN TOR 
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RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 


Talking. 


Wo EN you 1 are in company, talk of- 


ten, but never long; in that caſe, if you 
do not pleaſe, at leaft you are ſure not 
to tire your hearers. 


Learn the characters of company be- 
Fore you talk much. 


Inform yourſelf of the characters and 
fituations of the company, before you 
give way to what your imagination may 
prompt you to ſay. There are, in all 
companies , more wrong heads than right 
ones, and many more who deſerve, than 


who like cenſure. Should you therefore 


expatiate in the praiſe of ſome virtue, 
which ſome in company notoriouſly want; 


or declaim againſt any vice, which others 


are notoriouſly infected with; your re- 


* . 
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flections , however general and unappli- 4 
ad will, by being applicable, be thought 
| perſonal, and levelled at thoſe people. 
E This confideration points out to you ſuf- 
ficiently , not to be ſuſpicious and cape : 
tious yourſelf, nor to ſuppoſe that things, . 
becauſe they may, are therefore meant 
, 1 


Ep Telling flories and digreſſions. 


Tell ſtories very ſeldom, and, abſo- 
lutely, never but where they are apt, 
and very ſhort. Omit every circumſtance 
that is not material, and beware of di- 
greſſions. To have frequent recourſe to 
narrative, betrays great want of imagi - 
nation. 4 


n 
. 
* 


n * 


Seizing people by the button. 


Never hold any body by the button > 
| or the hand, in order to be heard out; 
for, if people are not willing to hear 
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you, you had much better hold your 
Tongue chan them. 


Long talkers awe whicerers, 


Long talkers generally fingle out some 
unfortunate man in company, to whiſper, 


or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey 
a continuity of words to. This is exceſ- 


fively ill-bred, and, in ſome degree, a 


fraud; converſation-Rtock being a joint 
and common property. But, if one of 
theſe unmerciful talkers lays hold of 
you, hear him with patience, (and at 
leaſt ſeeming attention) if he is worth 
obliging; for nothing will oblige him 


more than a patient hearing, as nothing 


would hurt him more, than ei to 
leave him in the mid of his diſcourſe, 
or to diſcover your Impatience under 
_ affliction 


| Tnattention to , perſons aan 
There is nothing ſo brutally ſhocking , , 


4 


eee ae 


4 
' 
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nor ſo little forgiven, as a ſeeming inat- 
tention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to 
you; and I have known many a man 


knocked down for a much [lighter pro- 
vocation than that inattention which I 
mean. I have ſeen many people, who 
while you are ſpeaking to them, infiead 
of looking at, and attending to you, 
fix their eyes upon the ceiling, or ſome 


other part of the room, look out of the 


window, play with a dog, twirl their 
ſnuffbox, or pick their noſe. Nothing 


diſcovers a little, futile, frivolous mind 
more than this, and nothing is ſo offen- 


fively ill-bred: it is an explicit declara- 
tion on your part, that ever the moſt 


trilling object deſerves your attention 
more than all that can be ſaid by the | 
| Perſon who is ſpeaking to you. Judge 


of the ſentiments of hatred and reſent- 
ment , which ſuch treatment muſt excite 


in every breaſt where any degree of ſelf. 


love dwells. I repeat it again and again, 
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that ſort of vanity and ſelf-love is inſe - 
parable. from human nature, whatever 
may be its rank or condition; even your 
footman will ſooner forget and forgive 
a beating, than any manifeſt mark of 
Tlight and contempt. Be therefore , not 
only really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly 
attentive to whoever ſpeaks to you. 


Never interrupt any Speaker. 


It is nnd as the height of ill- 
manners to interrupt any perſon while 
ſpeaking, by ſpeaking yourlelf, or call- 
ing off the attention of the company to 
any new ſubject, This, Rn every 
child knows. 


. rather than, give the jo ſubject. 


"Saks ; rather than give, the ſubject 
of the company you are in. If you have 
parts you will ſhew them, more or leſs 
upon every ſubject; and if you have not, 
vou had better talk Ms: upon a ſub- 
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ject of other people's, than of your own . 
 chooking. | "EL 


Conceal your learning from the com- 

| | 9 5 | 

Never diſplay your learning, but on 

particular occaſions. Reſerve it for learn- 

ed men, and let even theſe rather ex- 

tort it from you, than appear forward 

to diſplay it. Hence you will be deemed 

modeſt, and reputed to poſſeſs more | 

knowledge than you really have. Never 

ſeem wiſer or. more learned than your 

company. The man who affects to dil- 

play his learning, will be frequently 

queſtioned; and if found ſuperficial, will 

be ridiculed and deſpiſed; if otherwiſe, 

he will be deemed a- pedant. Nothing 

| can leſſen real merit (which will always 

4 © ſhew itſelf) in the opinion of the world, 

but an oftentatious diſplay of it by its 
profeſſor, | V 


* 
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Contradict with politeneſs. 


When you oppole or contradict any per- 
'fon's aſſertion or opinion, let your man- 
ner, your air, your terms, and your 
tone of voice be ſoft and gentle, and 
that eafily and naturally , not affectedly. 
' Uſe palliatives when you contradict; 
ſuch as, 1 may be miſtaken; I am net 
4c ſure, but I believe; 1 ſhould rather 
think, etc.” Finiſh any argument or diſ- 
pute with ſome little good-humoured 
pleaſantry, to ſhew that you are neither 
hurt yourſelves, nor meant to hurt your 


antagoniſt; for an argument, kept up a 
good while, often occaſions a temporary 


alienation on each fide, 
Avoid argument, if poſſible. 
Avoid, as much as you can, in mix- 
ed companies, argumentative, polemi- 
cal converſations; which certainly in- 
diſpoſe , for a time, the contending par- 


D 


to his Son. 
ties towards each other; and, if the 
controverſy grows warm and noiſy, en- 


Ueavour to put an end to it by ſome 
enteel levity or joke. een ee 

. Always debate with temper. 
Arguments ſhould never be maintained 
with heat and clamour, though we believe 
or know ourſelves to be in the right; we 
ſhould give our, opinions modefily and 
coolly , and if that will not do, endeavour 


to change the converſation, by ſaying, 
„We [hall not be able to convince one. 


a. 


another, nor is it neceſſary” that we. 


*ſhould, ſo let us talk of ſomei 
« elſe.” e 


Local propriety to 


Remember that: there is a local pro- 


priety to be obſerved in all companies; 
and that what is extremely proper in one 
company , may be, and often i is, highly 


f | 6. 


Improper in, biber. 
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Chefterfield s Advice. 
Jokes 3 Bone Mots, etc. 
The jokes, Bons Mots, the little ad- 


ventures which may do very well in one 
company, will ſeem flat and tedious 
when related in another. The particular 
characters 4 the habits, the cant of one 
company may give merit to a word, 
or a geſture , which would have none at 
all if diveſied of thoſe accidental circum- 
| ances, Here people very commonly err; 
and fond of ſomething that has entertained 
them i in one company and in certain cir- 
'cumliances, repeat it with emphaſis in 
another, where it is either infipid, or 
It may be, offenlive , by being ill-timed, 
or miſplaced. Nay , they often do it with 
this filly preamble: „„ will tell you an 


excellent thing; or, I will tell you 


cc the beſt thing in the world.” This raiſes 
expectations , which when abſolutely diſ- 
appointed, make the relator of this 
excellent thing look, FAY, delervedly 4 
like + * 


. 


. 


virtues. They ackn 


Upon all occaſions avoid ſpeaking of 
yourſelf if it be poſſible. Some, abrupt-. 
ly., ſpeak advantageouſly of themſelves, 


without either pretence or provocation. 


This is down-right impudence. Others 
proceed more artfully , as they imagine 

forming accuſations againſt themſelves 
and complaining of calumnies which they 
never heard, in order to juſtify themſelves 
and exhibit a catalogue of. their D 


eit may appear odd, that 00 Chould 
«talk thus of themſelves; it is what they 
«have a great averſion to, and what they 
*could not have done if they had not 
*been thus unjuſily and ſcandalouſly. 
„Labuſed. This thin veil of modeſiy 
drawn before vanity, is much too tranſ- 


. parent to conceal it, even from thoſe 


who have but a moderate ſhare of pene- 
tration. ROTH © ich 4 : 5 7 £ 4 
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Þ Others go to work more modeſtly and 
more (lily ftill; they confeſs themſelves 


guilty of all the Cardinal Virtues, by 


firſt degrading them into weakneſſes, 


and then acknowledging their misfortune 
in being made up of thoſe weaknelles, 
„They cannot ſee people labouring un- 
« der misfortunes, without ſympathizing 
«with, and endeavouring to help them. 
They cannot ſee their fellow-creatures 


ein diftrels without relieving them; 
though, 
<« cannot very well afford it. They cannot 


truly, their circumſtances 


« avoid ſpeaking the truth, though they 


acknowledge it to be ſometimes impru- 
dent. In ſhort, they confeſs that, with 


< all theſe weakneſſes, they are not fit 


fo. live in the world, much leſs to 
< proſper in it. But they are now too 
old to purſue a contrary conduct, and 
therefore uw” muſt rub on as well as 


«they can.“ 
3 this may e too ridiculous 


% 


Fa 
* 


Nad -outre even for the fog yet it is 
frequently met with upon the common 
Rage of the world. This principle of 
vanity and pride is ſo firong in human 
nature, that it deſcends even to the 
loweſt objects; and we. often ſee people 
filhing for praiſe, where, admitting all 
they ſay to be true, no juſt praiſe is to 
be caught. One perhaps affirms, that he 
has rode poſt an hundred miles in fix 
hours: probably, this is a falſehood; 
but, even ſuppoſing it to be true, what 
then? Why it muſt be admitted that he 
is a very good Pofl-boy, that is all. 
Another aflferts, perhaps not without a 
few oaths, that he has drunk fix or eight 
bottles of wine at a fitting. It would be 
Charitable to believe ſuch a man a liar; 
for, if we do not, we _ certainly 

pronounce him a beaft. 15 
There are a thouſand fuch follies and 

ede enden which vanity draws people 

into, and which amy defeat their own 
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to mention ourſelves, we ſhould take 


what they will, they will be known; 


own words. Nothing that we can lay 


our own panegyriſts upon any occafion, 
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purpoſe. The only method of avoiding 
theſe evils, is never to ſpeak of ourſelves ; 

but when, in a narrative we are obliged 


care not to drop a fingle word that can 
directly, or indirectly, be confirued as 
fiſhing for applauſe. Be our characters 


and nobody will take them upon our 


ourſelves will varniſh our defects, or 
add luftre to our perfections; but, on 
the contrary it will often make the former 
more glaring, and the latter obſcure. If 
we are filent upon our own merits, nei- 
ther envx, | indignation, nor ridicule, 
will obfiruct or allay the applauſe which 
we may really deſerve. But, if we are 


however artfully dreſſed or diſguiſed , 
every one will conſpire againſt us, and 
we ſhall be e ren of Why my” ed 
we aim r. 1 c 


to his Son. 


Be not dark nor myflerious, 
Take care never to ſeem dark and 
myſterious; which is not only a very 
-unamiable character, but a very ſuſpi- 
cious one too: if you ſeem myfterious 
with others, they will be really ſo with 
you, and you will know nothing. The 
height of abilities is, to have a frank 
open, and ingenious exteriour, with a 
prudent and reſerved interiour ; tobe upon 
[ your own guard, and yet, by a ſeeming 
. natural openneſs, to put people off of 
F theirs. The majority of every company 
"will avail themſelves, of every indif- 
creet and unguarded expreſſion of yours, 
if they can turn it to their own advan - 


* 


tage. 0 ; ; od 
Look people in the face when ſpeaking. 
x Always look people in the face when 
Fou ſpeak to them; the not doing it is 
cht to imply conſcious guilt; be- 
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Ades that you loſe the advantage of ob 
ſerving , by their countenances, what im- 


preſſion your diſcourſe makes upon them. 
In order to know people's real ſentiments, 


I truſt much more to my eyes than to 


my ears; for they can ſay whatever they 


have a mind I ſhould hear; but they 
.can ſeldom help looking what they have 
no intention that I ſhould know. 


| Scandet. 


bins bande ſhould never FS receiv 
ah nor retailed willingly; for though 


the defamation of others may, for the 


preſent, gratify the malignity or the pride 
of our hearts, yet cool reflection will 


draw very diſadvantageous conclufions 


from ſuch a diſpofition. In ſcandal, as 
in robbery, the receiver is ere thought 


as bad as the thief, 


Never indulge general reflections. 


Never, in.converlation, attack whole 


bodies of any kind; for you may thereby 
unneceſſarily make yourſelf a great num- 
ber of enemies. Among women, as among 
men, there are good as well as bad, 
and it may be full as many, or more, 
good than among men. This rule holds 
as to lawyers, ſoldiers, parſons, cour- 
tiers, citizens, etc. They are all men, 
ſubject to the ſame paſſions and ſen- 
timents, differing only in the manner, 
according to their [ſeveral educations; 
and it would be as imprudent as unjuſt 
to attack any of them by the lump. In- 
dividuals forgive ſometimes, but bodies 
and ſocieties never do. Many young 
people think it very genteel and witty 
to abuſe the clergy, in which they are 
extremely miſtaken ; fince, in my opi- 
nion, parſons are very like men, and 
neither the better nor the worſe for wear» 
ing a black gown. All general reflections . 
upon nations and ſocieties are the trite, 
chread - bare jokes of thoſe who ſet-up 
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for wit without having any, and ſo have 
recourſe to common place. Judge of in- 
dividuals from your own knowledge of 
them, and not from their ſex, profeſſion, 
or denomination. | : 


 Mimicery. 


Mimicry, which is the common and 
favourite amuſement of little, low minds, 
is in the utmoſt contempt with great 
ones. It is the loweft and moſt illiberal 
ok all buffoonery. We ſhould neither prac- 
tile it, nor applaud it in others. Beſides 
chat, the. perſon mimicked is inſulted; 
and, as I have often obſerved to you be- 
fore, an n is never forgiven. 


W * 
85 | Swearing. 


— 


W. may frequently hear ſome people 
: in good company, interlard their con- 
verſation with oaths by way of embel- 
liſhment, as they ſuppoſe ;| but we muſt - 
obſerve too, that thoſe who do lo, are. 


* ; * 


- 
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never. thoſe who contribute, in any de- 
7 gree, to give that company the denomi- 
nation of good company. They are ge- 
A nerally people of low education; for 
| ſwearing , without having a fingle- temp- 

tation to plead, is as filly, and as illi. 
. KF beral; as it is wicked,  - 1 
4 POT OTE Sneering. | 8 
„ Whatever we ſay, i in company „ if we 
ö ſay it with a ſypercilous » Cynical face 
or an embaraſled countenance, or a filly 
3 Adiſconcerted grin, it will be ill received, 
= If we mutter it, or utter it indiſtinctly, 
and ungracefully, it will be fill worſe | 
4 15 nenn frames Moons 
1 Talk not of your own nor other per- 
FF _ ©" fow's private affairs. 5 

; | | Never talk of your own or other peo- 

þ ple's domeſtic affairs; yours are nothing 


dio them, but tedious, theirs are nothing 
BA to you. It is a t tender lubject, 


\ 


„„ 


** 


a chance if you do not touch ſomebody 
or other's ſore place. In this caſe, there 


is no truſting to ſpecious appearances, 
which are often too contrary to the real 


fituation-of things between men and their 
wives, parents and their children, ſeeming 
friends, etc. that, with the beft inten- 
tions of the world, we very often make 
ſome very diſagreeable blunders. 


N g 


j 8 Explicitneſs. 


Nothing makes a man look fillier, in 
company , than a joke or pleaſantry not 


-xeliſhed, or not 'underfiood ; and, if he 
meets with a profound filence when he 


expected a general applauſe; or, what 
is till worle, if he is defired to explain 
the joke or Bon Mot, his awkward and 
embarraſſed fituation is eafier imagined | 
"doo ff 


Secrecy. 


* 


Be careful how you repeat in one com- 


* 


to his Sor. 
any what you hear in another. Things 


ſeemingly indifferent may, by circulation, 


have much graver conſequences than may 
be imagined. There is a kind of general 
tacit truſt. in converſation, by which a 
man is engaged not to report any thing 
out of it, though he is not immediately 
enjoined ſecrecy. A retailer of this kind 


draws himſelf into a thouſand ſerapes 
and diſcuſſions, and is ſhily and indif-- 


terently received wherever he goes. 


? , 


Adapt your converſation to the com · 


| R 


Always adapt your converſation to the 


people you are converling with; for I 


ſuppoſe you would not talk upon the 


ſame ſubject, and in the ſame manner, 
to a biſhop, a philoſopher, a captain, 
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and à woman. a 33 
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Never ſuppoſe yourſelf the ſubject or 
laugh of the company. 


People of an ordinary low education, 0 
when they happen to fall into good com- 1 
pany, imagine themſelves the only object 
of its attention: if the company whil- ; 
pers, it is, to be ſure, concerning them; 4 

Ws 
j 


If they laugh, it is at them; and if any 
thing ambiguous, that by the moſt fore- 
ed interpretation can be applied to them, 4 
happens to be ſaid, they are convinced | 1 
that it was meant at them; upon which | 
they grow out of countenance firft, and 
then angry, This mifiake is very well. ; 
' ridiculed in the ſtratagem, where ſcrub b 
lays, J am ſure they talked of me, 
*for they laughed conſumedly. A well- 
| bred man thinks, but never ſeems to | 
think, himſelfſlighted , undervalued , or 1 
laughed at in company, unleſs where it | | 
is ſo plainly marked out, that his ho- b 
nour obliges him to reſent it in a proper 
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manner. On the contrary, a vulgar man 
is captious and jealous, eager and im- 
petuous about trifles. He ſuſpects him- 


pany happens to laugh, he is perſuaded 


they laugh at him; he grows angry 


and teſty, ſays ſomething very imperti- 


nent, and draws himſelf into a fcrape, 
by ſhewing what he calls a proper ſpirit, 
and aſſerting himſelf. The converſation 


of a vulgar man allo always ſavours 


firongly of the lowneſs of his education 
and company. It turns chiefly upon his 
domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, the ex- 


cellent order he keeps in his own family 


and the little anecdotes of the neigh- 


bourhood; all which he relates with _ 


emphaſis, as interefling matters. He is 
a. man goſſip. : 5 $2 
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ſelf to be ſlighted, thinks every thing 
that is ſaid meant at him: if the com- 
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in looks and motions gives dignity, with · 
out excluding wit and decent cheerful- 


: neſs. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, 
and a whiffling activity of the body, 
are firong indications of futility. 
E CON OM. 
A Foot. ſquanders away; without” 
a credit: or advantage to himſelf, more 


than a man of ſenſe ſpends with both. 

The latter employs his money as he does 

his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of 

me one, nor a minute of the. other, but 

in ſomething that is either uſeful or ra- 

tionally pleafing to himſelf or others. The 
former buys whatever he does not want, 

and does not pay for what he does want. 

He cannot withſtand the charms of a toy- 
ſhop : ſnuff-boxes, watches, heads of 

© _ canes, eto. are his deſtruction. His ſer- 


vants and tradeſmen; conſpire with his 
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own indolence to cheat him; and, in a. 


; very little time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the 
' midfi of all the ridiculous ſuperfluities , 


to find himſelf in want of all the real. 
comforts and neceſſaries of life. 
Without care and method, the largeſt 


fortune will not, and with them, almoſt 


e ſmalleft will, ſupply all neceſſary ' 


"expences.. As far as you can, poſſibly, 


pay ready money for. every thing you. 


buy, and avoid bills. Pay .that money 


too yourſelf, and not through the hands 
of any ſervant; who always. either litipu- 
lates poundage, or requires a preſent 
for his good word, as they call it. 


Where you muft have bills (as for mest. 


and drink, clothes, etc.) pay them re- 
gularly every month, and with your own 
hand. Never, from a miſtaken economy, 
buy a thing you do not want, becauſe. 
It is cheap; or, from a filly pride, be- 
cauſe it is dear. Keep an account, in a 
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all that you pay; for no man who knows 


what he receives, and what he pays, I 
ever runs out. I do not mean that you 3 


' ſhould keep an account of the ſhillings 
and half-crowns which you may ſpend 
in chair-hire, operas etc. they are un- 
worthy of the time, and the ink, that, 
they would conſume; leave ſuch minus 
ties to dull, penny-wiſe fellows: but 
remember, in economy, as well as in 
every other part of life, to have the 
proper attention to proper objects, and 
the proper cMtempt for little ones. . 
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unguarded frankneſs about them, which 
makes them the eaſy prey and bubbles 4 
of the artful and the experienced: they 43 
look upon every knave, or fool, who 


tells them that he is their friend , to be 2 
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really ſo; and pay that profeſſion „ 


mulated friendſhip with an indiſcreet and 
unbounded confidence always to their 
loſs, often to their ruin. Beware of theſe 


proffered friendſhips. Receive them with 
great civility, but with great incredu- 


lity too; and pay them with compli- 
ments, but not with confidence. Do not 
ſuppoſe that people become friends at 


firſt fight or even upon a ſhort acquaint-- 
_ ance. Real friendſhip is a ſlow grower, 
and never thrives, unleſs ingrafted upon 
a ſtock of known and reciprocal merit. 

There is another kind of nominal 


friendſhip among young people, which 
is warm for the time, but luckily of ſhort 
duration. This friendſhip is haftily pro- 
duced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and purſuing the ſame courſe 
of riot and debauchery. A fine friend- 
ſhip, truly! and well cemented with 


drunkenneſs and lewdnels. It ſhould ra- 


ther be calleda conſpiracy againſt morals 
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and good manners, and be puniſhed as. 
ſuch by the civil magiſtrate. However, 
they have the impudence, and the folly, 

to call this confederacy a friendſhip, They 
lend one another money, for bad pur- 
poles ; they engage in quarrels, offenſive 
and defenfive, for their accomplices ; 

they tell one another all they know, 
and often more too; when, of a ſudden, 
ſome accident diſperſes them, and they 
think no more of each other, unleſs it 
be to betray and laugh at their impru · 
dent confidence. 
When a man uſes Het CS 
or oaths to make you believe a thing, 
- which is of itſelf ſo probable that the bare 
ſaying of it would be ſufficient, depend 

upon it he deceives you, and is high- 
Jy intereſted in making you believe it, or 
elſe he would not take ſo much pains. . 

Remember to make a great difference 
between companions and friends; for a. 


very complaiſant and agreeable compas- 


i 


n - at 
nion may, and often does, prove a very 
improper and a very dangerous friend. 
People will, in a great degree, form their 
opinion of you, upon that which they 
have of your friends; and there is a 
Spaniſh proverb which ſays, very juſily, 
« Tell. me who you live with, and 1 
* will tell you who you are.” One may 
fairly ſuppoſe that a man who makes a2 
knave or a fool his friend, has ſomething 
very bad to do, or to conceal. But, at 
the ſame time that you carefully decline 
the friendſhip of knaves and fools, if it 
can be called friendſhip, there is no oc-- 
calion to make either of them your ene- 
mies, wantonly and unprovoked; for- 
they are numerous bodies; and I would- 
rather chooſe a ſecure neutrality, than al- 
liance, or war, with either of them. You- 
may be a declared enemy to their vices 
and follies, without being marked out 
by them as a perſonal one. Their en- 


mity is the next dangerous thing to their 
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friendſhip —Have a real reſerve with al- 
moſt every body; and have a ſeeming 
reſerve with almoſt nobody; for it is 
very diſagreeable to ſeem reſerved, and 
very dangerous not to be ſo. Few people 
nnd the true medium; many are ri- 
. diculouſly myſterious and reſerved upon 
trifles; and many imprudently communi- 
cative 'of all they know. 


* 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


Goob.-BREE DING has been very 
juſily defined to be “the reſult of much 
good ſenſe, ſome good - nature, and a 
<« little ſelf-denial for the ſake of others, 
* and with a view to obtain the lame 
e from them.“ 
Good - breeding alone can prepolleſo 
people in our favour at firſt ght; more 
time being neceſlary to diſcover greater 
© talents. Good-breeding , however, does 
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not conſiſt in low bows, and formal ce- 
remony , but in an eaſy, civil, and re» 
ſpectable behaviour. A 

Indeed, good ſenſe, in many caſes, 
muſt determine good-breeding ; for what 
would be civil at one time, and to one 


perſon, would be rude at another time, 


and to another perſon: there are, how- 


ever, ſome general rules of good breed- 


ing. As for example: To anſwer only 


yes, or no, to any perſon, without ad- 
ding Sir, My Lord, or Madam, (as it 
may happen) is always extremely rude; 
and it is equally ſo not to give proper 


attention and a civil anſwer, when ſpo- 


ken to; ſuch behaviour convinces the 
perſon who is ſpeaking to us, that we 


deſpiſe him, and do not think him wor- 


thy of our attention, or an anſwer. 


A well-bred perſon will take care to 


4 


anſwer with complaiſance when he is 
ſpoken to; will place himſelf at the 


* lower end of the table, unleſs bid to go 
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higher; will firſt drink to the lady of 
the houſe, and then to the maſter; he 
will not eat awkwardly or dirtly , nor 
fit when others land; and he will do 
all this with an air of complaiſance, and 
not with a grave ill-natured look, as if 
he did it all unwillingly.. 
There is nothing more difficult to at- 


tain, or ſo neceſſary to poſſeſs, as per- 


fect good · breeding; which is equally in- 
confiftent with a fliff formality, an im- 


Pertinent forwardneſs, and an awkward. 
| baſhfulneſs. A little ceremony is ſome-- 


times necellary, a certain degree of firm- 


nels is abſolutely ſo: and an awkward. 


modeſty is extremely unbecoming. 
Virtue and learning, like gold, "Ee 
their intrinſic value; but, if they are not 
Poliſhed, they certainly loſe a great deal 
of their luſtre: and even poliſhed braſs 


will pals upon more people than rough 


gold. What a number of fins does the 
cheerful, eaſy, good-breeding of the French 
frequently | cover ! 


ww. 


to his Son. „ 

My Lord Bacon ſays. „ That a pleaſ. 1 
«ing figure is a perpetual letter of re- : 5 
t commendation.” It is certainly an agrees it 
able fore-runner of merit, and e 
the way for it. 

A man of good breeding Thould be 
acquainted with the forms and particu- 
Jar cuſtoms of Courts. At Vienna, men 
always make courteſies, inſtead of bows, | 
to the Emperour; in France, nobody bows 
to the King, or kiſſes his hand; but, in 
Spain and England, bows are made, 
and hands are kiſſed. Thus every Court 
has ſome peculiarity, which thoſe who 
villt them ought previouſly to inform 
themſelves of, to avoid en and 
awkwardneſſes. ES 
Very few, ſcarcely any „ are wanting” 
in the reſpect which they ſhould [her 
to thoſe whom they acknowledge to be 
infinitely. their ſuperiours. The man of 
faſhion, and of the world, exprelles it 
in its fullefi extent ; ut: 8 ally, 
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and without concern: whereas a man 1 


who is not uſed to keep good company, 


_ exprelles it awkwardly : one ſees that he 


is not uſed to, and that it cofts him a 
great deal: but I never ſaw the worſt» 


. + bred man living, guilty of lolling, whiſt- 


ling, ſcratching bis head, and ſuch-like 
indecencies, in company that he reſpect · 
ed. In ſuch companies, therefore, the 


- only point to be attended to is, to ſhew 


that reſpect, which every body means to 
ſhew, in an eaſy, unembarraſled, and 


graceful manner. < 


In mixed companies, whoever i is ad- 
mitted to make part of them, is, for 


the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon 
a footing of equality with the ref; 


and conſequently, every one claims, 
and very jufily, every mark of civility 
and good-breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but 


careleſſneſs, and negligence are firictly - 
forbidden. If a man accoſts you, and 


talks to un ever ſo dully or RT, 
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it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutality, 


* 


to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention 
to what he ſays, that you think him a 


fool or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 
ing. It is much more ſo with regard to 


women; who, of whatever rank they 


are, are intitled, in conſideration of their 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an 
officious good - breeding from men. Their 


little wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, 


antipathies, fancies, whims, and even 


' impertinencies, 'muſt be officiouſly at- 


tended to, flattered, and, if pollible, 


gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well- 


bred man. You muſt never uſurp to your- 
ſelf thoſe conveniencies and agremens 
which are of common right; ſuch as the 


beſt places; the beſt diſhes ete.; but, on 
the contrary, always decline them your- 


| felf, and offer them to others; who, in 
their turns, will offer them to you; ſo 


that, upon the whole, you will, in your. 


turn enjoy your ſhare of common right. 
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The third ſort, of good-breeding is 
local, and is variouſly modified, in not 
only different countries, but in different 


towns of the ſame country. But it muſt 
be founded upon the two former ſorts; 


they are the matter, to which, in this 


caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom only give the. 


different ſhapes. and impreſſions. Who- 


ever has the two firft ſorts, will eafily 


acquire this third ſort of good-breeding, 


which depends ſingly upon attention and 


_ oblervation, It is properly the poliſh. 
| the luſſre, the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes of 
good-breeding. A man of ſenſe therefore, 
carefully attends to the local manners of 


the reſpective places where he is, and 
takes for his models thoſe perſons whom 


he obſerves to be at the head of the fa- 
ſhion and good - breeding. He watches how. 


they addreſs. themſelves to their ſupe-- 


riours, how they accoſt their equals, and 


how they treat their inferiours; and lets 


none of thoſe little niceties eſcape. him; 


x * 
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which are to good-breeding , 5 bas the--: 
laſt delicate and maſterly touches are too 
Aa a good picture, and which the, vulgar 
' have no notion of, but by which good 
% judges diftinguiſh the maſter. He attends 


1 even to their air, dreſs, and motions, 
* and imitates them - liberally, and not 
flervilely; he copies, but does not mi- 


mic. Theſe perſonal graces are of very 
7 _— conſequence. They anticipate the: 


F underſtanding ; they captivate the heart, 


and give rile, I believe, to the extra- 
vagant notions of Charms and Philters. 
Their effects were ſo ſurpriſing, that oy: 


were reckoned ſupernatural. —- 4 
8 In ſhort, as it is neceſſary; to polleſs 
v8 learning, honour, , and virtue, to gain 
45 ] theelieem and admiration of mankind, ſo. - 


pPioliteneſs and good-breeding are equally. 
3 necellary to render us agreeable in con». 
| b verſation, and common life. Great ta- a 
| lents are above. the Eonorality of the, 
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66 Cheſierfield's Advice 
world, who neither poſſeſs them them- 
4 ſelves , nor are competent judges of them 
in others: but all are judges of the leſ- 
ſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, 
and an agreeable addreſs and man- 
ner; becaule they feel the good effects 
| of them, as making ſociety eaſy and 
1 agreeable. 
To conclude, be aſſured that the pro- 
foundeſt learning, without good-breed- 
ing, is unwelcome and tireſome pedant- 
ry; that a man, who is not perfectly 
F well-bred, is unfit for good- company, 
g änd unwelcome in it; and that a man, 
_ who is not well-bred, is full as nem 
for buſineſs as for company. 
Make, then, good-breeding the great 
object of your thoughts and actions. Ob- 
ſerve carefully the behaviour and man- 
ners ok thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by 
their good-breeding ; imitate, nay, en- 
deavour to excell that you may at leaſt 
reach them; and be convinced that 88 


— 


to his Son. 
breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, |, 
what charity is to all chriftian virtues. 
Obſerve how it adorns merit, and how 
often it covers the want of it. 


* 


Art of pleaſing. 


Tax defire of pleaſing is at leaſt half 


the art of doing it; the reſt depends 
only upon the manner, which attention, 
obſervation, and frequenting good com- 
pany will teach. Thoſe who are lazy, 
careleſs, and indifferent whether they 
| pleaſe or not, we may depend upon it, 
will never pleaſe, The art of pleaſing is 
a very neceſſary one to poſſeſs; but a 
very difficult one to acquire. To do as 
one would be done by, is the ſureſt me- 
thod of pleaſing. Obſerve carefully what 
pleaſes us in others, and probably the 
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ſame things/in us will pleaſe others. If 
we are pleaſed. with complaiſance and 
attention of others to our humours, our 
taſtes, or our weakneſſes; the ſame com- 
Plaiſance and attention on our parts/4e 
theirs, will equally pleaſe them, Let us 
be ſerious, gay, or even trifling, as we 
find the preſent humour of the company; 
this is an attention due from every in- 
| dividual to the majority. The art of 
pleaſing cannot be reduced to a. receipt; 
If it could, that receipt would be worth. 
purchaſing at any price. Good ſenſe and 
good nature are the principal ingredients ; 
and our own obſervation, and the good 
advice of others, muſt give the right co 
Jour and taſte to it. : 

The graces of the perſon 1 ha; coun» 
tenance, and the way of ſpeaking, are 
eſſential things; the very ſame thing, 
faid by a genteel perſon, in an engaging 
way, and gracefully and diſtinctly [pos 
ken , would pleaſe; which would ſhock. 


" 


8 


0 


Thall always find that it is becauſe the 


not. I have known many a woman, with 


to his Son. 
if muttered out by an awkward figure, 
with a ſullen ſerious countenance. The. 
Poets repreſent Venus as attended by 
the three Graces, to intimate, that even 
beauty will not do without. Minerva 
ought to have three alſo; for, without; 
them, learning has few attractions. 

If we examine ourſelves ſeriouſly, why 
particular people pleaſe and engage us, - 
more than others of equal merit; we: 


* 


former have the graces , and the latter 


an exact ſhape, and aſymmetrical aſſ¶em 
plage of beautiful features , pleaſe no- 
body; while others, with very moderate 
lhapes and features, have charmed every 

body. It is certain that Venus will not 

charm lo much without her attendant- 
Graces, as they will without her. Among 
men, how often has the moſt ſolid merit 
been neglected, unwelcome, or even re- 
jected for want. of them? while Rjmly 
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parts, little knowledge, and leſs merit, 
introduced by the Graces, have been 
received, cheriſhed, and admired. 

We proceed now to inveſtigate what 
theſe Graces are, and to give ſome in- 


iructions for acquiring them. 


Addreſs. 


A man's fortune is frequently decided 


for ever by his firft addreſs. If it is pleaſ- 
ing, people are hurried involuntarily into 


a perſuaſion that he has a merit, which 
pollibly he has not; as on the other 
hand, if it is ungraceful , they are imme - 
diately prejudiced againſt him, and un- 
willing to allow him the merit which, 
it may be, he has. The worfl-bred man 
in Europe, ſhould a Lady drop her fan, 
would certainly take it-up and give it 


to her: the beſt bred man in Europe 


| could do no more. The difference, how- 
ever, would be confiderable; the latter 
would pleaſe by his graceful addreſs in 
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preſenting it; the former would be laugh- 
ed at for doing it awkwardly The car- 
riage of a gentleman ſhould be genteel, 
and his motions graceful. He ſhould be. 
particularly careful of his manner and 
addreſs, when he preſents himſelf in . 
company. Let them be reſpectful with- 
out meanneſs, ealy without too much 
familiarity , genteel without affection, 
aud infinuating without any ſeeming art 
or deſign. Men as well as women are 
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by their underſtandings. The way to the 
heart is, through the ſenſes; pleaſe their 
eyes and their ears, and the work is 
half done. 8 


Choice of amuſements. 


A gentleman_always attends even to 
the choice of his ampſements. If at cards 
he will not play at eribbage, all- ſours, 
or putt; or in ſports of exerciſe, be ſeen 
at ſkittles, ſoot-ball, leap-frog, cricket, 
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driving of coaches, etc. for he knows 
that ſuch an imitation of the manners of 
the Mob, will indelibly ſtamp him with 
vulgarity. I cannot likewiſe avoid call- 
ing playing upon any mukeal inſtrument 
illiberal in a gentleman. Mufic is uſually 
reckoned one of the- liberal arts, and 
not unjuſtly; but a man of faſhion. who 
is ſeen piping or hddling at a concert 
degrades his own dignity. If you love 
' mulic , hear it; pay fiddlers to play to 
you, but never fiddle yourſelf. It makes 
a gentleman appear frivolous and con- 
temptible, leads him frequently into bad 
company, and waſtes that time which 
might otherwiſe be well employed. 


_ However trifling ſome things may ſeem, 
they are no longer ſo, when above half 
the world thinks them otherwiſe. Carv. 
| ing, as is occurs at leaſt onee in every 
day, is not below our notice. We ſhould 


* 


* 


2 


ule ourſelves. to carve adroitly and gen- 


teelly 5 without hacking half an hour 


acroſs a bone, without beſpattering the 
company with the ,ſauce, aud without 


overturning the glaſſes into your neigh- 


bour's pockets. To be awkward in this 


particular, is extremely diſagreeable and 


ridiculous. It is ealily avoided by a little 
attention and uſe; and a man who tells 


you gravely that he cannot carve, may 


as well tell you that he can't blow his 


noſe ; it is both as ealy and as neceſſary. 
Chit chat 


4 


+ Study to acquire that faſhionable kind 
of ſmall talk, or chit chat, which pre- 
vails in all polite aſſemblies, and which, 


 trifling as it may appear, is of uſe in 
mixed companies, and at. table. It turns 
upon the public events of Europe, and 


then is at its beſt; very often upon the - 
number „the goodnels „or badneſs, the 
diſcipline ; or the cloathing of the troops 


8 


* 
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of different princes; ſometimes upon the 
| Families, the marriages, the relations of 
Ne - princes, and confiderable people; and, 
ſometimes, the magnificence of public 
entertainments, balls, maſquerades, etc, 
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amiſs to know how to parler cuifine, 
and to be able to diſſert upon the growth 
and flavour of wines. Theſe, it is true, 
are very little things; but they are little 
_ things that occur very often, and there- 
fore ſhould be ſaid avec nnn 39 
n. 8 7 
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. 5 Cleanlineſs. 


The poeſon ſhould be accurately 4 
"the teeth, hands, and. nails, ſhould be 
*- Particularly ſo: a dirty mouth has real 
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= | ill conſequences to the owner, for it in- 
|  fallibly cauſes the decay as well as the 
J intblerable pain of the teeth; and is very 
i  offenfive, for it will molt inevitably flink. 
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Upon ſuch occafions, likewiſe, it is not 


Nothing looks more ordinary, vulgar, 


TY 


and liberal, than dirty heals and ugly , 
uneven, and ragged nails: the ends 
which ſhould be kept ſmooth and clean 
(not tipped with black), and ſmall ſeg- 
ments of circles; and every time that the 
hands are wiped, rub the ſkin round the 
nails backwards, that it may not grow 
up, and ſhorten them too much. Upon 
no account whatever put your fingers in 
your noſe or ears. It is the moſt ſhocking, 
naſty, vulgar rudeneſs, that can be 
fered to company. The ears ſhould be 
waſhed well every morning, and in blows 
ing the noſe , never look at it afterwards. 
. Theſe things may, perhaps, appear 
too inſigniſicant to be mentioned; but 
when it is remembered that a thouſand 
little nameleſs things, which every one 
feels but .no one can deſcribe, , conſpire 
to form that whole of pleaſing, I think 
we ought not to call them trifling. Be- 
idea, a clean ſhirt and a clean Lance 
are as necellary to health, as not to af. 
G 2 
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fend other people. I have ever held it 
as a maxim, and which I have lived to 
ſee. verified, That a man who is negli- 
gent at twenty, will be a ſloven at forty, 
and intolerable at fifty years of _ 


cm.. mente. 


Attend to the compliments of e 
tulation, or condolence, that you hear 
awell-bred man make to his ſuperjours , 
to his equals , and to his inferiours; watch 
even his countenance and his tone of 
voice, for they all conſpire in the main 
point of pleaſing. There is a certain diſs 
tinguiſhing diction of a man of faſhion : 
he will not be content himſelf with ſay- 
ing like John Trott, to a new-married 
man, Sir, I wiſh' you much joy; or 
to a man who has loft his ch «Sir, E. 
am ſorry for your loſs;” and both 
with a countenance equally unmoved : 
but he will ſay in effect the ſame thing * 
in a more elegant and lels trivial manner. 


3 =) 44 


e w9h 
and with a countenance adapted to the _ 
occafion, He will advance with warinth', 
vivacity, and a cheerful countenance', 
to the new-married'man;, and embracing 
F him, perhaps ſay to him, If you do 
7 e juſtice to my attachment to you, you 
7 „will judge of the j joy that I feel upon 

<< this occaſion, better than I can expreſs 
ee it, etc.” ; to the other in affliction he 
will advance ſlowly , with a grave com- 
poſure of countenance, in a more deli- 
berate manner, and with a lower voice 
perhaps ſay, „ hope you do me the 
+ *;uftice to be convinced, that I feel hat- 
ever you feel, and ſhall ever be affect- 
*ed where you are concerned. 


"$22 1 


| Diction. 


There is a certain language of con- 
tien , a faſhionable diction, of which 
every gentleman ought to be perfectly 

- maſter, in whatever language he ſpeaks. 
The French attend to it carefully and 
5 | „ 


5 
es 


— 


faſhion and good company, 
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with great reaſon; and their language, 


__ which is a language of phraſes, helps 
them out exceedingly. That delicacy of 


diction is characteriftical of a man of 
Dreſs and Dancing. 


that contribute to the art of pleaſing , 
and therefore an object 'of ſome atten- 
tion; for we cannot help forming ſome 
Opinion of a man's ſenſe and character 
from his dreſs. All affectation in dreſs, 


implies a flaw in the underſtanding. Men 


of ſenſe carefully avoid any particular 
character in their drefs; they are accu- 


| rately clean for their own lake, but all 


the reft is for the ſake of other people. 
A man ſhould dreſs as well, and in the 


ſame manner, as the people of ſenſe and 


faſhion of the place where he is: if he 
dreſſes more than they, he is a fop; if 


te dreſſes lels, ho is * _ 


— 


Dreſs is one of the various ingredients 


"to his n. 79 
ligent: but, of the two, a young fellow 
ſhould be rather too much than too 


little dreſſed; the excels of that fide 


will wear off, with a little age . and 


reflection. 2 Wm 7 pn 
The difference in dreſs between a man 


and a fop, is, that the fop values him- 


ſelf upon his dreſs; and the man of ſenſe 


laughs at it, at the ſame time that he 


knows he muſt not neglect it. There are 
a thouſand fooliſh cufioms of this kind, 

which, as they are not criminal, mult 
be complied with, and even cheerfully, 
by men of ſenſe. Diogenes the Cynic 
was a wiſe man for deſpifing. them, but 
2 fool for [hewing it. 

We ſhould not attempt to rival, 

to excel a fop in dreſs , but it is neceſ- 
ſary to dreſs to avoid fingularity, and 


ridicule, Great care ſhould” be taken to 
be always dreſſed like the reaſonable 


People of our own age in the place 
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80 Clueſtenield s Advice 
of one way or another, as neither too wy 
gent, or too much ſtudied. 
Awkwardneſs of carriage is very alie- 
nating, and a total negligence of dreſs 
and air, an impertinent inſult upon cul- 
tom and faſhion. Women have great 
Influence 5 as to a man's faſhionable cha- 
racter; and an awkward man will never 


have their votes, which are very numer- 


ous, and oftener counted than weighed. 

When we are once well-dreſſed for 
the day zwe ſhould think no more of it 
afterwards; and, without any ſliffneſs 
for fear of diſcompoſing that dreſs we 
ſhould be as ealy and natural as if we 


had no clothes on at all. * 


Dancing; likewiſe), though a fly trif-" 
1ing thing, is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed 


follies which people of ſenſe are ſome- 


times obliged to conform to; and if they 


do, they, ſhould be able to is ers 


5 well. 
* l J the motion of. the arms 


* 
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ſhould be particularly attended to, as. 
theſe decide, a man's being genteel or 
otherwiſe, more than any other part of 
the body. A twiſt or ſtiffneſs in the wriſt 
will make any man look awkward. If. 
a, man dances. well from the wailt up- 
wards, wears his hat well and moves 
his head properly , he dances well. Com- 
ing into a room, and preſenting your- 
- ſelf to a, company ſhould be alſo attend- 
ed to, as this. always gives the firſt 
_ impreſſion, which is often indelible. 
| Thoſe who preſent themſelves well, have - 
a certain dignity in their air, which, with- 
out the leaſt ſeeming mixture, of pride, 
at once engages and is reſpected. 
Drinting of healths. 


: 


| Drinking of healths is now growing 
out of faſhion, and is deemed unpolite 
in good company. Cufiom once had ren- 
dered it uniyerſal; but the improved 


manners of the age now conlider it as 
g | | * . i 7 : 75 1 4 
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abſurd and vulgar. What can be more 
rude or ridiculous than to interrupt per- 
us: at their meals with an unneceſſary 
compliment? Abſiain then from this 
x ny cuſtom where you find it diſuſed, 

__ anduſe it only at thoſe tables where it 


continues general, | 
wy Aſſurance. 


A ſteady aſſurance is too often im- 
properly fiyled impudence. For my 
part, I fee no impudence, but on the 
contrary , infinite utility and advantage, 
in preſenting one's ſelf with the ſame 
coolneſs and unconcern, in any, and. 
every company: till one can do that, 1 
am very ſure that one can never preſent 
one's (elf well. Whatever is done under 
concern and embarraſſment, muſt be ill 
| done; and, till a- man is abſolutely 
eaſy and unconcerned in every company , 
he will never be thought to have kept 
good, nor be very welcome in it. Alur- 
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ance and intrepidity, under the white 
banner of ſeeming modeſty, clear the 
way to merit, that would otherwiſe 
diſcouraged by difficulties in its journey; 
whereas barefaced impudence i is the noily 
and bluſtering harbinger of a worthleſs 


* 


and ſenſeleſs uſurper. 5 ö 


Hurry. 


A Man of ſenſe may be in hafte, but 
can never be in a hurry, becauſe he 
knows, that whatever he does in a hurry 
he muſt neceſſarily do very ill. He may 
be in haſte to diſpatch an affair, but he 
will take care not to let that haſte hinder 
doing it well. Little minds are in a 
e when Hs ob | Jo" 90 it 


run, we have * ay 5 een 
and perplex themſelves; they want to 
do every thing at once, and never do 
it at all. But a man of ſenſe takes the 
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8 Cheſterfield's Advice © 
about well; and his hafte to diſpatch a 
buſineſs only appears by the continuity. 
of his application to it: he purſues it 


with a cool Readineſs , and iniſhes it 
before he hegins any other. 


Laughter. | 


Frequent and loud laughter is the 
characteriſtic of folly and ill-manners: it 
1s the manner in which the mob expreſs 
their filly. joy at filly things; and they 
call it being merry. In my mind, there 
is nothing ſo illiberal , and ſo. ill-bred , 
as audible laughter. True wit , or ſenſe, 
never yet made any body laugh ; they 
are above it: they pleaſe the mind, and 
sive a cheerfulneſs to the countenance. 
But it is-low buflconery, or filly acci- 
dents, that always excite laughter; and 
what i 18 what people of ſenſe and breed- 
ing mould ſhew themſelves above. A 
man's going to fit down in the ſuppoki- 
ton that he has a. chair behind him, 


falling down upon his breech for 
want of one, ſets a whole company a 
laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in my | 
mind, how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is. Not to mention the diſa- 
greeable noiſe that it makes, and the 
ſhocking diftortion of the face that it 
occaſions. ** 

Many people, at firſt from awkward- 
neſs, have got a very filly, and - diſa- 
greeable trick of laughing whenever they 

peak: and I know men of very good 
parts, who cannot ſay the commone 
thing without laughing; which makes 
thoſe who do not know them, take 
them at firſt for natural fools. e 


% { * 


Letter-Writing 


* 


It is of the utmoſt importance, to rrite 
letters well; as this 1s a talent which” Ly . 
daily occurs ; as well in bufineſs as 6 
pleaſure: and inaccuracies in o 
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86 | Cheſterfeld's Advice © 
graphy, or in fiyle, are never pardoned 


but in ladies, nor is it hardly pardon- 


able in them, The Epifiles of Cicero are 


the moſi perfect models of good - writing. 
Letters ſhould be ealy and natural, 
and convey to the perſons to whom we 
ſend them, juſt what we would ſay to 
thoſe perſons if we were preſent with them. 
The beſt models of Letter-Writing are 
Cicero, Cardinal d'Ofſat, Madame Se- 
vigne, and Comte Buſſy Rabutin. Ci- 
cero's Epiſtles. to Atticus, and to his 
familiar frieuds are the beſt examples in 
the friendly and familiar fiyle. The fim- 


- plicity and clearneſs of the Letters of 


Cardinal d'Ofſat, ſhew how. letters of 
buſineſs ought to be written. For gay | 
and amuling letters, there are none that 
equal Comte Buſſy's, and Madame 
Sevigné's. They are ſo natural, that 
they ſeem to be the extempore conver«s 
ations of two People of wit, rather 


* 


Neatneſs i in a in up, | Sula and 
| directing letters, is by no means to be 
5 neglected. There is ſomething in the ex. 
| teriour, even of a letter, that may pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe, and conſequently deſerves - 
ſome attention. 
Nick-name. 


There is nothing that a young man 
at his firſt appearance in the world, has 
more reaſon to dread , and therefore 
ſhould take more pains to avoid, than 


aving any ridicule fixed on him. In 
the opinion even of the moſt rational 
men, it will degrade him, but ruin him 2 : 
with the reſt, Many a man has been un 
done by acquiring a ridiculous nick-name, 
The cauſes of nick-names among well-. 
bred men, are generally the little de- 
fects in manner, elocution, air or ad- 
dreſs. To have the appellation of mut- 
tering, awkward, ill-bred, abſent , leſt- 
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would injure you more han you ima- 


gine; avoid then thele little defects, and 
you. may ſet ridicule at defiance. 
Pronunciation and ſpeaking. 
To acquire a graceful utterance, read 
aloud to ſome friend every day, and 


beg of him to interrupt and correct you 
"when you read too faſt, do not obſerve 


the proper flops, lay a wrong empha- 


— 


_ ks, or utter your words unintelligibly. 
"You may even read aloud to yourſelf, 
and tune your utterance to your own 


ear. Take care to open your teeth wien 
you read or ſpeak, and articulate every 
word diſtinctly ;* which laſt cannot be 
done but by ſounding the final letter. 


But above all, ſtudy to vary your voice 


according to the ſubject,” and avoid a 


monotony. Daily attention to theſe ar- 


" ticles will, in a little time, render them 
_ and habitual to you. 
$6 voice and manner of peaking; 


— 


5 


1 


4 


to his Son. 809 
too, are not to be neglected : : ſome wien 
"almoſt ſhut their mouths when they ſpeak, ' 
and mutter ſo, that they; are not to be 
underfiood ; others ſpeak ſo faft, -and 


| ſputter, that they are not to be under- 


ood neither: ſome always ſpeak as if 
they were talking to deaf people, and 


others ſo low, that one cannot hear 


them. All theſe habits are awkward and 
 Ciſagreeable, and are to be avoided by 
attention: they are the diflinguiſhing 
marks of the ordinary people, who have 
had no care taken of their education. 
Jou cannot imagine how neceſſary it is 
to mind all theſe little things; for 1 
have ſeen many people „wich great ta- 
lents, ill- received, for want of having 
theſe talents; and others well received, 

only from their little talents and who 


had no great ones. p 


Spelling. 


| Onhography', „ or ſpelling well, is fo 
: H 3 | 
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abſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, 


or a gentleman, that one falſe ſpelling 


may fix a ridicule on him for the remain» 


der of his life, Reading carefully will 


contribute, in a great meaſure, to pre · 


ſerve you from expoſing yourſelf by falſe 
ſpelling; for books are generally well- 
ſpelled, according to the orthography 


of the 1 Sometimes words, indeed, 
are ſpelled differently by different au- 


thots, but thoſe infiances are rare; and 


% 


where there is only one way of ſpelling 


2 word, ſhould you ſpell it wrong, 
vou will be ſure to be ridiculed. Nay, 


a woman of a tolerable education would 


_ deſpiſe and laugh at her lover, if he 


. lend her an ill d ee 


Style. 


ee is the dreſs of thoughts; and 
let them be ever ſo juſt, if your fiyle is 


ppear to as much diladvantage and 


2 


' ?, homely, coarſe, and vulgar, they will 


be as ill received, as your perſon, though 
ever lo well proportioned, would, if 
dreſſed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is 
not every underſtanding that can judge 
of matter; but every ear can and does 
judge, more or lels, of ſtyle. 

Mind your diction, in whatever lan- 


guage you either write of ſpeak; con- 


tract a habit of correctneſs. and elegance. 


Conſider your ſtyle, even in. the freeſt 
converſation, and moſt fa r letters. 
After, at leaſt, if not before you have 
laid a thing, reflect if vou could not 


have ſaid it better. 9 | 


Writing. . 


lim man who has the uſe of his 
eyes and his right hand, can write what- 
ever hand he pleaſes. Nothing is fo un- 
gentleman-like as a ſchool-boy' s ſora wl. 


1 do not defire you 40 write a Riff arty 


mal hand, like that of a ſcheol-maſter, 


but a genteel » legible and liberal . | 
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” Chefterfield's Advice | 
räcter, and to be able to write quick. As 
to the correctneſs and elegancy of your 
writing, attention to grammar does the 
one, and to the beſt authors the other. 
"Epiſtolary correſpondence ſhould be ealy 
and natural, and convey to the perſons 


Juſt what we would 15 if we were with 
them. . e 


5 7 ulgar expreſſi ons, 


Volga in language is a certain 
' characteriſtic of bad company, and a 
bad education. Proverbial expreſſions 5 
and trite ſayings, are the flowers of the 
rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would he 


| ſay, that men differ in their tafies ; he 


both ſupports and adorns that opinion, 
by the good old ſaying, as he reſpect- 
fully calls it, What is one man's meat, 


; i another man's poiſon.” If any body 


attempts being /mart, as he calls it, 
upon him; he gives them fit for tat, 
aye, that he does, He has always ſome 2 


4 


favourite word for the time being; 
which, for the ſake of uſing often, he 


commonly abuſes : ſuch as vaſtly angry, 


vaſtly kind, vafily handſome, and vaſihy 


ugly. Even his pronunciation of pro- 


per words, carries the mark of the beaſt 


along with it. He calls the earth yearth; 
he is obleiged, not obliged to you. He 
goes fo wards, and not towards ſuch 


a place. He ſometimes affects hard words, 
by way of ornament, which he always 
mangles like a learned woman. A man 
of faſhion never has recourſe to proverbs, 
and vulgar aphoriſms; uſes: neither fa- 
vourite words, nor hard words; but takes 


great care to ſpeak very correctly and 


grammatically, and to pronounce pro- 


perly; that is, according to the . of 
- the beſt companies. ee 


Cautions againfi Jundry odd habits. 5 


Humming a tune within aurſoluiy; 5 


ng drumming with our fingers 5 . 4 
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_ noiſe with our feet, and ſuoh awkward 

5 habits, being all breaches of good man- 

ners, are therefore indications of our 

Vontempt for the perſons preſent, and 

econſequently ſhould not be practiſed, - 

| Eating very quick, or very ſlow, is. 

: characteriſtic of vulgarity; the former in- 

5 ** fers poverty; the latter, if abroad, that 

you are diſguſted with your entertainment; 

and if at home, that you are rude enough 

your friends what you cannot eat 

1 yourſelf. Eating ſoup with your noſe in 

the plate, is alſo vulgar. So likewiſe 

melling to the meat while on the fork, 

before you put it in your mouth. If you 

* diſlike what is ſent upon your plate, 

5 leave it; but ger by ſmelling to, or 

5 examining it, appear to tax your friend 

wio.ith placing unwholeſome proviſions be- 
A . 

Spitting on the floor or carpet is a 

; Filthy practice, and which, were it to 

; become general, would render it As 10 


— 
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5 eeffary to change the carpets as the table · 


elothes. Not to add, it will induce our 
acquaintance to. ſuppoſe that we have 
not been uſed to genteel furniture; for 
which reaſon alone, if for no other, a 
man of liberal education ſhould avoid it. 


To conclude this article: Never walk 


faſt in the fireets, which is a mark of 
vulgarity, ill-befitting the character of 


a gentleman. or a man of faſhion , though 


it may be tolerable in a tradeſman. 
To ſtare any perſon full in ihe face, 


whom you may chanee to meet, is an 


act alſo of ill-breeding; it would ſeem 
to belpeak as if you ſaw ſomething: won- 


 derful in his appearance, and is ihere - 


fore a tacit reprehenſion. | © _ 
Keep yourlelf free, likewiſe, from all 
odd tricks or habits z ſuch as. ſcratching 


yourſelf, putting your fingers to, your 


mouth, noſe, and ears, thrufling out your 


fongue „ | ſnapping | your ; fingers 5 biting | 


your nails, rubbing. your hands, Gghing 
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aloud, an affected ſhivering of your 


body, gaping, and many others, which 

1 have noticed before; all which are 
imitations of the manners of the mob, 
and degrading to a gentleman, 


3 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Wr ſhould endeavour. to hoard up, 
while. we are young a great fiock of 
knowledge; for though during that time 
of diſſipation, we may not have occa» 
» fion to ſpend much of it, yet a tims 
will come when we ſhall want it to 
f ͤ in eat £5 
The knowledge of the world i is only 
to be. acquired in the world „ and not 
in a cloſet. Books alone will never teach 
it you; but they will ſuggeſt many things 
- to your obſervation, which might other- 
wiſe eſcape you; and your own. obſer- 


5 


i 4 
* 
: 


- vations upon mankind, when compared 


"4 
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with thoſe which you will find in books, 3 
will help you to fix the true Point. . 
To know mankind well, requires full 
as much attention and application as to 1 
know books, and, it may be, more „ 
gacity and diſcernment. I am, at this 
time, acquainted with | many elderly 
people, who have all paſſed their whole 
| lives in the great world, but with ſuch + 
levity and inattention, that they know 
no more of it now than they did at ff- 
teen. Do not flatter yourſelf, therefore, — 0 
with the thoughts that you can acquire 
_ this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat | 
of idle companies; no, you mult go much 1 
deeper than that. Tou muſt look into 1 
5 people, as well as at them. Search there- 
: fore, with the- greateſt care, into. the 
characters of all thoſe whom you con- 
_ verſe with; endeavour to diſcover- their 3 
5 predominant paſſions, their prevailing 
- | weakneſſes, their vanities, their follies 
and their humours; with all the right 
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and wrong, wile and filly ſprings of hu. 
man actions, which make ſuch inconfi. 
Rent and whimfical beings of us rational 
There are no perſons ſo inſignificant 
and inconfiderable, but may, ſome time 
or other, and in ſome thing or other, 
have it in their power to be of uſe to- 
you; which they certainly will not, if 
you have once ſhown them contempt. 
Wrongs are often forgiven, but con- 
tempt never is. Our pride remembers it 
for ever. Remember, therefore moll care- 

fully to conceal your contempt, however 
juſt, wherever you would not make an 
| 4mplacable enemy. Men are much more 
unwilling to have their weakneſſes and 
their imperfections known, than their 
_erimes; and if you hint to a man that 


you think him filly, ignorant, or even £4 


M- bred or awkward, he will hate yon 
more, and longer, than if you tell him, 


plainly, that you think him a rogue. _ | 
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N othing is more inſulting ,/ a 


take pains to make a man feel a mor- 
tifying inferiority in knowledge, rank, 
fortune, etc.; in the firft it is both ill- 
bred and ill-natured, and in the two 


latter articles, it is unjuſt, they not being 
in his power. Good-breeding and good- 


nature incline us rather to raiſe people 


up to ourſelves, than to mortify and de- 


preſs them, Befides , it is making our- 
ſelves ſo many friends, inſtead of 


many enemies. A conſtant attention to 
pleaſe, is a moſt neceſlary, ingredient in 


the art of pleaſing :- it flatters the elf. . 
love of tlibſe to whom it is ſhewn; it 
engages and eaptivates, more than things 


of much greater importance. Every man 
is, in ſome meaſure , obliged to diſcharge | 


tions are voluntary acts, the - free-will 
' offerings of good-breedin and good - na- 


ture; they are received, remembered, 
6 i AMY 
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ticular, have a right to them; and any 
omiſſion, in that reſpect, is down-right 
ill-breeding. 2 1 

We ſhould never yield to that temp- C 
tation, which to moſt young men is very 
© firong , of expoling other people's 'weaks 
neſſes and infirmities , for the ſake either 
of diverting the company, or of Thew- | 
- . ing our own ſuperiority. We may, bf 
that means, get the laugh on our fide ö 
for the preſent, but we ſhall make ene- 
mies by it for ever, and even thoſe who 
laugh with us, will, upon reflection, 
fear and deſpiſe us: it is ill-natured, 
and a good heart deſires rather to con- 
coal than expoſe other people's weak - 
neſſes or misfortunes. If we have wit, 
we ſhould ule it to pleaſe, and not to 
hurt: we may ſhine, like the fun in the 
| Temperate Zones , without ſcorching.  -- 
There are many inoffenſive arts which 
are neceſſary in the courſe of the world, 


and which he who practiſes the earlieſt, 
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will pleaſe the moft, and riſe the ſoon- 


elt. The ſpirits and vivacity of youth 


are apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, or 


* 


reject them as troubleſome; but ſubſe- 
quent knowledge and experience of the 


world remind us of their importance 


commonly when it is too late. The prin- 
cipal of theſe things, is the maflery of 
one's temper, and that coolneſs of mind, 


and ſerenity of countenance, which hin- 


ders us from diſcovering, by words, 


actions, or even looks, thoſe paſſions 


or ſentiments by which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated; and the diſcovery 
of which gives cooler and abler people 
uch infinite advantages over us, not 
only in great buſineſs, but in all the 
moſt common occurrences of life. A man 
who does not polleſs himſelf enough to 
hear diſagreeable things, without viſible. 
marks of anger and change of counte- 
nance, or agreeable ones without ſudden 
"dilly: of joy, and expanſion of counts- 
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nance, is at the mercy of every artful 
knave, or pert coxcomb ; the former will 
ae A or pleaſe you by deſign, to 
catch unguarded words. or looks; by 
which he will eafily decypher the ſe- 

_ crets of your heart, of which you ſhould 

| keep the key yourſelf, and truſt it with 
no man living. The latter will, by his 
abſurdity , and without intending it, pro- 
duce the ſame diſcoveries , of which other 
People will avail themſelves. 

If you find yourſelf ſubject to ſudden 
tarts of paſſion ,. or madneſs, (for 1 ſee 
no difference between them , but in their 
duration) refolve within yourſelf, at 
leaſt, never to ſpeak one. word while 
you feel that emotion within you. 

In ſhort, make yourſelf abſolute malſ- 
won of your temper, and your counte- 
nance, ſo far, at leaſt, as that no vi- 

ble change do appear in either, what- 
ever you may feel inwardly. This may 
be difficult, but it is by no means im- 
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_ and, as'a man of ſenſe never 


attemps impoſſibilities, on one hand, or 
dhe other, he is never diſcouraged by 


difficulties: on the contrary, he redou- 


bles his indufiry and his diligencè „ he 


perſeveres, and infallibly prevails at laſt. 
In any point, which prudence bids you 


purſue, and which a manifeſt utility at- 


tends, let difficulties only animate your 
induſtry, not deter you from the pur- 


ſuit. If one way has failed, try another; 


be active, perſevere, and you will con- 
quer. Some people are to be reaſoned, 


ſome flattered, ſome intimidated, and 


| ſome teazed into a thing; but, in ge- 
neral, all are to be brought into it at 


lat, if ſkilfully applied ta, properly 
managed, and indefatigably attacked in 


their ſeveral weak places. The time 
_ ſhould likewiſe be judiciauſly choſen : 
every man has his mollia tempora, but 


that is far from being all day long; and 
0s would choole your time very ill, 
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if you applied to a man about one buſi- 
_ neſs, when his head was full of another, 
or when his heart was full of grief, an- 
er, or any other diſagree able ſentiment. 
In order to judge of the inſide of others, 


fiudy your own; for men in general are 


very much alikez and though one has 
one prevailing paſſion, and another has 
another, yet their operations are much 
the ſame: and whatever engages or dil- 
- guſis, pleaſes or offends you, in others, 
will, mutatis mutandis, engage, diſ- 
Suff, pleaſe, or offend others, in you. 
| Obſerve, with the utmoſt attention, all 
the operations of your own mind, the 
nature of your paſſions, and the various 
motives that determine your will; and 
. "you may in a great degree know all 
.. mankind. For inflance : Do you find your- 
_ ſelf hurt and mortified, when another. 
makes you feel his ſuperiority, and your 
own inferiority, in knowledge, parts, 
rank, or fortune? you will certainly 
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take great care not to make a perſon, 
vvhoſe good will, good word, intereſt, 
elleem, or friendſhip, you would gain, 
feel that ſuperiority in you, in caſe-you 
\ have it. If diſagreeable infinuations, fly 
- Ineers, or repeated contradictions, teaze - 
alan irritate you, would you uſe them 
where you wiſhed to engage and pleaſe? 
* Surely not: and 1 hope you wilh to en- 
gage and Seals; ahich univerſally. The 
- temptation. of ſaying. a ſmart and witty 
thing, or Bon mot, and the malicious 
applauſe with which it is commonly re-. 
© ecived, have made people who can lay = 
tem, and:fill oftener, people who q : Ol 
 * think they can, but cannot, and yet. , 
try, more enemies, and implacable ones 1 
too, than any one other thing that I 5 "IN 
-- know.of, When ſuch things, then, ſhall _ TO 
$45 happen to be ſaid at your expenſe, (ass : El 
- ſometimes they certainly. will) reflect le- 7 —_ Zi 
- - "Ziouſly upon the. ſentiments of uneafi- = 
__ _ + neſs anger, and reſentment, which 
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excite in you; and confider whether it 
can be prudent, by the ſame means, to 
excite the ſame ſentiments; in others 


againſt you. It is a decided folly to loſe 


a friend for a jeft; but, in my mind, is 
not a much leſs degree of folly, to make 
an enemy of an indifferent and neutral 
perſon, for the ſake of a box mot. When 
things of this kind happen to be ſaid of 


vou, the moſt prudent way is to ſeem 


not to ſuppoſe; that they are meant at 
you, but to diſſemble and conceal what- 
ever degree of anger you may feel in- 
wardly; and, ſhould they be ſo plain 
that you cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of 


"their meaning, to join in the laugh of 


the company againſi yourſelf; acknow- 
ledge the hit to be a fair one, and the. 
. jefi a good one, and play off the whole 
thing i in ſeeming good humour; but by 
no means reply in the ſame way; which 
only ſhews that you are Hurt, and pu- 

the victory which you might have 
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concealed.” Should the thing ſaid, in- 
deed, injure your honour, or moral cha- 
racter, remember there are but two al- 
ternatives for a gentleman and a man of 
parts—extreme politeneſs, or a duel. 


Ik a man notoriouſly and delignedly 


inſults and affronts you, knock him 


down; but if he only injures you , your 
beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to 
him in your outward behaviour, thou 
at the ſame time you counterwork him , 
and return him the compliment, per- 
haps with intereſt. This is not perfidy 
nor diſfimulation : it would be ſo, if you 
were at the ſame time, to make profeſ- 
fions of eſieem and friendſhip to this 
man, which 1 by no means recommend 

but, on the contrary, abhor. All acts 


of civility are, by common conſent, un- 


derfiood to be no more than a confor- 
to cuſtom, for the quiet and con- 


veniency of ſociety, the agremens of 
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vate dillikes and jealoufes. Only women 


8 - Advice . 


and little minds pout. and [par for the 
entertainment of the company, that al- 


- 


* 


ways laughs at, and never. pities them. 
Far my own part, though I would by 
no means give up any point to a com- 
petitor, yet I would pique myſelf upon 
ſhewing him rather more civility than 
to another man. In the firſt place, this 


behaviour infallibly makes all the laugh- 
ers of your fide, which is a conſider- 


able party; and in the next place, it 
certainly pleaſes the object of the com- 
. petition, be it either man or woman; 
who never fail to ſay, upon ſuch an o- 
cafion, that they muſt own you have 


- * behaved yourſelf very MERE: in 


<*the whole affair.” ; 
In ſhort, let this be one erb 


ah of your conduct: Never to ſhew the 
leaſt ſymptom of reſentment, which you 


cannot, to a certain degree,  gratify ; * 


but always to {mile where. you cannot 


ff * ” — 


Krike. There would be no living in the 
world, if one could not conceal, and 
even diſſemble the juſt cauſes of relent. 
ment, which. one meets with every dax 
in active and buſy life. Whoever cannot 
mafier his humour, ſhould leave the 
world'and retire to ſome hermitage, in 
an unfrequented Aten By (hewing an 
unavailing and ſullen reſentment, you 
authorize the reſentment of thoſe whe 


can hurt you, and whom you cannot. 


hurt: and give them that very pretence, 


which perhaps they wiſhed for, of break - 


ing with, and injuring you; whereas 
the contrary behaviour would lay them 
under the reliraints of decency, at leaſl; 
and either ſhackle or expole their ma- 
lice. Befides, captioulnels , ſullenneſs, 
and pouting, are moſt exceedingly ie 
7 dork and vulpar” 75 0 es og 
Though men are all of one compoſi. 
non, the ſeveral ingredients are ſo dif- 


ferently proportioned in each individual, 
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iat no two axe exactly alike J and'n R 


one, at all times, like himſelf. The ableſi 


man will, ſometimes, do weak things; 


the proudeſt man, mean things ; the ho- 


nekiefi man, ill things; and the wicked- 
eſt man, good ones. Study individuals, 
then; and if you take (as you ought to 
do) their outlines from their prevailing 


| —— „ ſuſpend your laſt finiſhing ſtrokes 
till you have attended to and diſco- 

vered the operations of their inferiour 

|  pallions, appetites, and humours. A man's 


general character may be that of the ho- 
' nefieft man of the world: do not diſpute 
it; you might be thought envious or ill. 


- natured: but, at the ſame time, do not 


take this probity upon truſt, to ſuch a 


degree as to put your life, fortune, or 
_ reputation, in his power. This honeſt 


man may happen to be your rival in 
power, in intereſt , . or in love; three 
paſſions that often put honeſty. to moſt 


. ſlevere an, in en it 1 too often. 
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$ eat: but firſt analyſe this honeſt man 
4 yourſelf; and then only you will - | 4 
4 able to judge, how far you may, 8 
= may not, with ſafety , truft him. £ 


1 15 If you would particularly gain the af- 5 l 
FF  fectionandfriendſhip of particular people, | 
whether men or women, endeavour. to | 


find out their predominant excellency 1 
if they have one, and their prevailing 
weakneſs, which every body has; and 
do juſtice to the one, and ſomething 
more than juſtice to the other. Men have 
BR various objects'in which they may excel, 

or at leaſt would be thought to excel; 
5 and, though they love to hear juſtice dons 


3 * 
bf 


5 to them, where they know that they 
excel, yet they are moſt and beſt flat 
tered upon thoſe points where they wiſh. 
to excel, and yet are doubtful whether 
they do or not. As for example: Car- 
dinal Richelieu, who was undoubtedly 

_ - the ableſt fiateſman of his time, or per- 

I * haps of any other, had the idle vanity” 
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ol being thought the beſt poet too; be 


envied the great Corneille his reputation, 
and ordered a criticiſm to be writ 

upon the CID. Thoſe therefore, who flat- 
tered ſkilfully , ſaid little to him of his 
abilities in fiate affairs, or at leaſt but 


en paſſant, and as it might naturally 


occur. But the incenſe which they gave 
kim, the ſmoke of which, they knew, 
would turn his head in their favour, was 
as a bel Eſprit and a poet. Why? Be- 
cauſe he was ſure of one ellen * 
and diſtruſiful as to the other. 
Lou will eafily diſcover every man's 
prevailing vanity , by obſerving his fa- 
vouxite topic of converſation; for every 
man talks moſt of what he has moſt a 
mind to. be thought to excel in. Touch: 
him but there, and you touch. him to 
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Women have! in general, bot one ob · 
ject » which is their beauty; upon which 


. 
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to ſwallow. Nature has hardly formed 


a woman ugly enough to be inſenfible 


to flattery upon her perſon; if her face 

ſo ſhocking, that ſhe mult, in ſome 
degree, be conſeibus of it, her figure 
and her air, ſhe truſis, make ample a- 
mends for it. If her figure is deformed, 


her face, ſhe thinks, counterbalances it; | 


If they are both bad, ſhe comforts her- 
ſelf, that ſhe has graces, a certain man- 
ner, je ne ſais quoi, till more engage 


ing than beauty. This truth is evident, 
from the ſtudied and elaborate dreſs of 
the uglieſt women in the world, An un- 


doubted, uncouteſted „ conſcious Beauty s 
is, of all women, the leaſt ſenhible * 
flattery upon that head; ſhe knows it is. 


her due, and is therefore obliged to no- 
body for giving it her, She mul be flat | 


tered upon her underſtanding; which, 
though ſhe may poſſibly not doubt of . 
herſelf, 25 ſhe lulpects that men may 
diſiruſt. . S 
i * 
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Do not miſtake me, and think that I | 
nean to recommend to you abject and 


eriminal flattery: no; flatter nobody's ok 


or crimes : on the contrary, abhor and 
diſcourage them. But there is no living 
complaiſant in- 
dulgence for people's weakneſſes, and 


innocent, though ridiculous vanities. If 


a man has a mind to be thought wiſer * 
and a woman handſomer, than they really 


are , their error is a comfortable one to 


themſelves, and an innocent one with 


regard to other people; and I would ra- 
ther make them my friends, by indulg- 
ing them in it, than my enemies, by 


endeavouring (and that to no 4 | 


to undeceive them. 


- Suſpect, in general, thoſe cho re- 
markably affect any one virtue; who 


raiſe it above all others, and who, in a 
| manner, intimate that they polſeſs it 


_ exelufively, I ſay ſuſpect them: for they 


are commonly impoſtors: but do not be 
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furs that they are always ſo; for I have 
fometimes known ſaints really religious , 


. blufterers really brave, reformers. of 
manners really honeſt, and prudes really 
chaſte. Pry into the receſſes of their hearts 

yourſelf, as far as you are able, and 
never implicitly adopt a character upon 
tommon fame: which though generally 
right as to the great outlines of charac- 


ters, is always n in . parti- 


—. 


5 culars. : | \ 


Be upon your guard axainfi thoſp who, 5 
upon very [light acquaintance, obtruds 


| their unaſked and unmerited friendſhip 
and confidence upon you for they pro- 
| bably cram you with them only for their 
own eating: but, at the ſame time, do 


not roughly reject them upon that general 
ſuppoſition. / Examine further, and ſee 


whether thoſe unexpected offers flow from 
a warm heart and a filly head, or from 
4 defigning head and a cold heart; for 

knavery and folly have often the lame 
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116 Cheſlerfield's Advice | 
ſymptoms, In the firſt caſe, there is no 
danger in accepting them, „ — valeant 
guantum valere poſſunt. In the latter 
caſe, it may be uſeful/ to ſeem to accept 
them, and artfully to turn the er 
on him who raiſed it. | 

if a man uſes ſtrong oaths or protefia. 
tions to make you believe a thing, which 
is of itſelf ſo likely and probable, that 
the bare ſaying of it would be ſufficient , 
depend upon it he lies, and is highly 
intereſled in making you believe it; 


55 or elſe he would not take 1⁰ much 


z Thers is an a incontinency of friendſhip 
among young fellows , who are aſſociat- 
ed by their mutual pleaſures only, which 
| has, very frequently, bad conſequences. 
| A parcel of warm hearts, and unexpe- 

rienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, 

and pollibly a little too much wine, vow 2 
and really mean at the time, eternal 
5 reer to each other , and e 


% 


fe his Sn. why, 
pour. out their whole ſouls in common, 
and without the leaſt reſerve. The confi- 


dences are, as indiſcreetly repealed, as 
| they were made; for new pleaſures, and 
new places, ſoon diſſolve this ill · cemented 
connexion; and then very ill uſes are 
made of theſe raſh confidences. Bear your 
part, however, in young companies; 
- nay , excel, if you can, in all the ſocial. 
and convivial joy and feſtivity that be- 
come youth, Truſt them with your love- 
tales, if you pleaſe; but keep your ſe- 
rious views ſecret. Truſt thoſe. only to 
ſome tried friend, more experienced than 
yourſelf, and who, being in a different 
walk of life from you, is. not likely to 
become your rival; for L would not ad- 
viſe you to depend ſo. much upon the. 
heroic virtue of mankind, as to hope, 
or believe, chat your competitor will. 
ever be your friend, as to the en of. 
that competition. 
A Sooming 4 eee, is very often a 1 
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molt neceſſary part of wordly knowledge. 
It is, for inſtance, commonly adviſeable 
to ſeem ignorant of what people offer to 
tell you; and when they ſay, Have not 
you heard of ſuch a thing? to anſwer, 
No, and to let them go on, though 
you know it already. Some have a plea- 
| lure in telling it, becauſe they think 


they tell it well; others have a pride in 


it, as being the ſagacious diſcoverers ; 
and many have a vanity in ſhewing that 
they have been, though very undeſer- 
vedly, truſted: all theſe would be dif- 
appointed, and conſequently diſpleaſed, 
if you ſaid, Yes. Seem always ignorant 


(unleſs to one moſt intimate friend) of 


all matters of private ſcandal 'and defa- 
mation, though you ſhould hear them 


'a thouſand times; for the parties affected 


always look upon the receiver tobe al- 
moſt as bad as the thief? and whenever - 
they become the topic of converſation , 
den to be a ſeeptie, though you ar 


; 
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gs a ſerious re and always 
take the oxtenuating part. But all this 
ſeeming ignorance/ſhould be joined to 
| thorough and extenſive private infor- 
ations: and, indeed, it is the beſt me- 
thod of procuring them; for molt people 
have ſuch a vanity in ſhewing à ſupe- 
riority over others, though but for a mo- 
ment, and in the mere trifles , that they 
will tell you what they ſhould not, ra- 
ther than not ſhew that they can tell 
what you did not know : beſides that, 
ſuch ſeeming ignorance will make you 
| pals for incurious, and conſequently un- 
deligning. However, fiſh for facts and 
take pains to be well informed of every 
thing that paſſes; but fiſh judiciouſly, 
and not always, nor indeed often, in 
the [hape of direct queſtions; "which al- 
ways put people upon their guard, and, 
olten repeated, grow tireſome. But ſome- 
times take the things that you would 
know , for granted; upon which ſome- 
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body will, kindly and officioully, ſet 
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you right: ſometimes ſay , that you have 
heard ſo and ſo; and at other times 
ſeem to know more than you do, 


order to know. all that you want: but | 


avoid direct ann. as much as 
you can. 6 
Human nature is the lame all over 


© the world; but its operations are ſo va - 


ried by education and habit, that one 
muſt fee it in all its dreſles, in order 


to be intimately acquainted with it. The 


paſſion of ambition, for inftance is the 


ſame in a courtiet, a ſoldier, or an ec- 


olefiaftic ; but from their different educa» 


tions and habits, they will take very 


different methods to gratify it. Civility - 


which is a diſpoſition to accommodate 
And oblige others, is eſſentially. the ſame 


2 every country ; but good · breeding, as 

11 is called, which is the manner of ex- 
erting that «diſpolition, is different in 
-oimak 1 W and merely local; 


* 
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and every nen of ſenſs imitates and 
conforms to that local good- breeding 1 
the place which he is at. —A conformity 
and flexibility of manners is neceſſary in 
the courſe of the world; that is, with 
regard to all things which are not wrong 
in themſelves. The verſatile ien 
is the moſt uſeful of all. It can turn in- 
ſtantly from one object to another, al- 
ſuming the proper manner for each. It 
ean be ſerious with the grave, cheerful 
with the gay, and ee. with the Os. 
volous. 

Indeed gothing i is more engaging ln” 
a cheerful and eaſy conformity to peoples 
Particular manners, habits, and even 
weakneſſes; nothing (to uſe a vulgar ex- 
preſſion) ſhould come amiſs to a young - 
fellow. He ſhould be, for good purpoſes, 
what Alcibiades was commonly for bad 
ones — a Proteus, aſſumitig with eaſe, 
and wearing with cheerfulneſs , any ſhape, 
: * : cold, yy . abſtinence » vgs | 
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| , Chefterfield's Advice 
5 ceremony, eaſineſs, learning, trif, 
ling, buſineſs, and pleaſure, are modes 
which he ſhould be able to take, lay 
alide, or change occafionally, with as 
much eaſe as he would take or lay afido . 
his hat. 12 
Voung men are apt to think thay 
every thing is to be carried by ſpirit 


© 


and vigour; that art is meanneſs and 


that verſatility and complaiſance are the 


refuge of puſillanimity and weakneſs. This 


moſt miſtaken opinion gives anindelicacy , 


an abruptneſs, and a roughneſs to the 
| manners. Fools, who can never be un- 


deceived, retain them as long as they 


| live: reflection, with a little experience, 


makes men-of ſenſe ſhake them off ſoon. 


When they come to be a little better ace - 


quainted with themſelves , and with their 


own ſpecies, they dilcgyer „ that plain 


right reaſon js, nine times in ten the fet · 


tered and ſhackled .attendant of the 


triumph of the heart and the paſſions; 


* 
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85 8 they addreſs themſelves 
nine times in ten to the conqueror, not 
to be conquered: and conquerors, you 
know, muſt be applied to in the gentleſt, 
the moſi engaging, and ho molt i infinuat- 
ing manner. 8 
But eee . young men are as 
apt to think themſelves wiſe enough , a 
drunken men are to think themſelves ſober 
18 enough. They look upon ſpirit to be a 
9 much better thing than experience ; which 
they call coldneſs. They are but half miſ; 
taken; for though ſpirit without experience 
* is dangerous, experience without ſpirit 
is languid and defective. Their union, 
which is very rare, is perfection: you 
may join them, if you pleaſe, for all my 
experience is at your ſervice; - and I do 
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by not defire one grain of your ſpirit in re- 
Bn turn, Uſe. them both; and let them reci- 

| 8 procally animate. and check each other, | 
A 1 mean here, by the ſpirit of youth, nr 
1 the ren and preſumption of youth ; 
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which hinder them-from ſeeing the diffi- 
© eulties or dangers of an undertaking : but 


I do not mean what the filly vulgar calls 
ſpirit , by which they are captious , jea- 
lous of their rank, ſuſpicious of being 
undervalued, and tart (as they call it) in 


their repartees, upon the ſlighteſt occa- 


Bons. This is an evil, and a very filly 
Tpirit , which ſhould be driven out, and 


transferred to an herd of ſwine. 
To conchude: Never neglect or deſpiſe 


old, for the ſake of new, or more ſhin- 


ing acquaintance; which would be un- 
grateful on your part, and never for- 5 


given on theirs. Take care to make as 

many perſonal friends, and as few per- 
fonal enemies, as poſſible. I do not 
mean , by perfonal friends, intimate and 
confidential friends, of which no man 


tan hope to half a dozen in the whole 
courſe of his life ; but T mean friends , 


in the common acceptation of the word; 


that is, people who _ well of ow ) 


8 
wy 
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N mm 
or ridiculous, than Lying. It is the pro- 
Auction either of malice, or cowardice , 


* 


Ne 


tere, and no nene 


een 
and who would rather do you good than 
harm „ conſiſtently walls gy 5 owe in- 


LY1N'6. OE No 


or vanity; but it generally miſſes of it 
its aim in every one of theſe views; for 


lies are always detected ſooner or latter. 


If we advance a malicious lie, in order 


to affect any man's fortune or character, 


we may, indeed, injure him for ſame 
time; but we ſhall certainly be the great 


| eft ſufferers in the end: for as ſoon as 
we are detected, we are blaſted for the 


infamous attempt; and whatever is ſaid 


| afterwards to the diſadvantage" of. that 


perſon, however true, paſſes forcalumny. _ 


To my or to equivocate, gs is the 
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fans thing) to excuſe ourſelves for what 


we have ſaid-or done, and to avoid the 
danger ok the ſhame that we apprehend 


from it , we diſcover our fear as well as 
our falſhood; and only increaſe, infiead 
of avoiding, the danger and'the ſhame; 


- we. ſhew ourſelves to be the loweſt and 


meaneſt of mankind, and are ſure to be 
always treated as ſuch. If we have the 
misfortune to be in the wrong, there is 
ſomething noble in frankly owing it; it 
is the only way of atoning for it, and 


the only way to be forgiven. To remove 
a preſent danger, by equivocating, evad- 


ing, or ſhuffling, is ſomething ſo deſpi- 


cable, and hetrays ſo much fear, that 
whoever n. them deſerves to be 


- chaſtiſed. 

- There are people who indulge at 
ſelves: in another . ſort of lying , which 
| they reckon innocent, and which in one 


ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts nobody but them- 


| Lelves: This: fort, of lying is the. ſpurious 


1 
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hs his . \* 
_ offſpring of vanity, begotten upon folly: , 
theſe people deal in the marvellous; 
| they have ſeen ſome things that never 
exiſted; they have ſeen other things 
which they never really ſaw, though . 
they did exift, only becauſe they were 
thought worth ſeeing. Has any thing re- 
markable been ſaid or done in any place, 
or in any company; they immediately _ 
preſent and declare themſelves eye of 
ear witneſſes of it. They have done feats 
themſelves, unattempted, or at leaft un- 
performed, by others. They are always 
the heroes of their own fables; and think 
that they gain confideration, or at leaſt 
preſent attention, by it. Whertas, in 
truth, all that they get is ridicule and 
contempt, not without a good degree of 
diſtruſt: for one muſt naturally conclude, 
that he who will tell any lie from idle 
vanity, will not ſcruple telling a greater 
for interefi, Had I really ſeen any thing 
lo very extraordinary as to be almoſt in- 
, 15 5 
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credible, I would keep it to, myſelf, 
rather than, by telling it, give any one 


5 1 0 dy room to doubt for one minute of 


my veracity. It is moſt certain, that the 
reputation of chaſtity is not ſo neceſſary 
for a woman, as that of veracity is for 
a man: and with reaſon; for it is poſ- 
fible for a woman to be virtuous, though 


not firictly chaſte : but it is not poſſible 


for a man to be virtuous without firick 


veracity, The [lips of the. poor women | 


are ſometimes mere bodily frailties : but 


a lie in 1: eee eee e ee 
_— l. þ 


Nothing but truth ean carry us teach 


the world, with either our conſcience or 
dur honour unwounded. It is not only 
vur duty, but our intereſt ; as a proof of 
| which, it may be obſerved, that the 


greateſt fools are the ons liars. We 


may ſafely judge of a man's truth by 


e eee e e pF 


. 
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DIGNITY, OF MANNERS. 
A CERTAIN dignity of manners is ab - 
ſolutely neceſſary, to make even the moſt 
valuable character either reſpected or re - 
ſpectable in the world. 

Horſe- play, romping , frequent and 
Jovd fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, and 
indiſcriminate familiarity, will fink both 
merit and knowledge, into a. degree of 
contempt. They compoſe at moſt a merry 
fellow, and à merry fellow was never 
yet a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate fa- | 
miliarity either offends your ſuperiours 
or elſe dubbs you their dependent, and - 
led captain. It gives your inferiours juſt, 
but troubleſome and improper claims of 
equality. A-joker is near akin to a buf- - 
foon; and neither of them is the leaſt 
related to wit. Whoever is admitted or 
ſought for, in company, upon any other 
aecount than that of his merit and man- 


ne 


* 
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ners, is never reſpected there, but only 
made uſe of. We will have ſuch-a-one, 


for he fings prettily ; we will invite ſuch- 


a-one to a ball, for he dances well; we 
will have ſuch-a-one at ſupper, for he 
is always joking and laughing; we will 


alk another, becauſe he plays deep at 


all games, or. becauſe he can drink a 


great deal. Theſe are all vilifying diſ- 


tinctions, mortifying preferences, and 
exclude all ideas of efteem and regard. 
Whoever is had (as it is called) in com- 
pany, for the ſake of any one thing 
fngly , is fingly that thing, and will ne- 


ver be confidered in any other light; 


and conſequently never — let 


8 merits be what they will. 


-- Dignity of manners is not ok: as 
Aifferent from pride, as true courage is 


from þlufiering ,'or true wit from joking; 
but is abſolutely inconfiltent with it; for 
nothing vilifies and degrades more than 


pride. The pretenfions of the proud man 


4 
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are oftener treated with ſneer and con- 
tempt, than with indignation; as we of- 
fer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, 
| who aſks ridiculouſly too much for his 
goods: but we do not haggle with one 
cho only aſks a juli and ene 
pries & | 
Abject . ns. indiſcriminate al. 
en degrade, as much as indiſeri - 
minatg., contradiction and noiſy debate 
diſguſt, But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 
own opinion, and a complaiſant acquiel- 
cence to other people's, preſerve dignity. 


Voulgar, low expreſſions, awkward 


motions and addreſs vilify, as they imply 1 
seither a very low turn of e or r low 1 
education and low company. 4x 5 WY 8 
Frivolous curiofity about 9 and 
a a laborious attention to litile objects, 
which neither require nor deſerve 'a mo- 
ment's thought, lower a man; who from 
| thence is thought (and not unjuſily) in- 
sapable of greater matters. Cardinal de 


tiently been kicked, may 
tend to courage, as a man, blafled by 
viees and crimes, may to dignity of any 


age Cheſlerfield's Advice 
Retz very lagaciouſly marked out Cars | 


dinal Chigi for_a little mind from the 


moment that he told him he had wrote 


three years with the ſame pen, and that 
it was an excellent good one fill, ' 


A certain degree of exteriour ſeriouſ- 


neſs in looks and motions, gives dignity, 


without excluding wit and decent cheer- 
 fulneſs, which are always ſerious them- 


felves. A conflant ſmirk upon the face, 
and a whiffling activity of the body; 


are ſtrong indications of futility. Who- 
ever is in a hurry, ſhews that the thing 


he is about is too big for him. Hafie and 
Yay are very different things. 

To conclude: A man who has pa- 
as well pre. 


kind. But an exteriour decency and Jig- 


” . 


nity of manners, will even keep ſuch a 


man longer from finking, than other: | 
| viſe he > would be, Of ſuch Ear ond 


| / 
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is Decarum „ even though. Uſſected and 

| put . „ 
EeEexNriExkss OF MANNERS, 


WITH FIRMNESS, OR RESOLUTION 
; OF Es „„ 


EPS. 
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1 DO not Aae any one nk ſo unex- 

- "ceptionably uſeful and neceſſary in every 
part of life, as to unite Gertleneſs of 
Manners with Firmneſs of Mind. The 
'firft alone would degenerate and fink into 

a mean, timid complaiſance, and paſ- 0 
fivenels , if not ſupported and dignified. 
by the latter, which would alſo diviate 
into impetnofity and brutality , off not 
- and ſoftened by 
| however they are ſeldom united. _ 
warm, choleric man, with ſtrong animal! WM 
ſpirits, deſpiſes the firſt, and thinks to 
carry all before him by the laſt, He may, = 
"3 poſſibly, by great accident, now and IM 
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then ſucceed, when he has only weak 
and timid to deal with; but his general 
fate will be, to ſhock, offend, be hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cunning, 


crafty man thinks to gain all his ends 
by gentleneſs of manners only: ke be- 


comes all things to all men; he ſeems 


to have no opinion of his own, and ſer- 


vilely adopts the preſent opinion, of the * 
preſent perſon; he inſinuates himſelf only 


into the efteem of fools, but is ſoon de- a 


tected, and ſurely deſpiſed by every body 
elfe. The wiſe man (who differs as much 


from the cunning, as from the choleric 


man) alone joins na of manners with 
— Gixmaneſs of mind. N 85 
„ 64 THE, advantages ain "0B an union 
Dolf theſe qualities, are equally friking 
and obvious. For example: If you are 
in authority, and have a right to co - 
mand, your commands delivered with 
_ mildneſs and gentleneſs, will be wil-. 


} . 


lingly, cheerfully, and conſequently well 
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obeyed: whereas, if given brutally, they 


will rather be interpreted than executed. 
For a cool ſteady reſolution ſhould ſhew, 
that where you have a right to command, 
you will be obeyed; but at the ſame 
time, a gentleneſs in the manner of en- 
forcing that obedience, ſhould. make- i it 
a cheerful one, and ſoften, as much as 
pollible, the nnn auen of 
inſeriority. , | 4 
If you are to aſk a 8 or 8 


5 to Tollicit your due, you muſt do it with 


a. grdce, or you will give thoſe, who. 


have a mind to refuſe you either, a pre- 


tence to do it „by reſenting the manner; 
but, on the other hand, you muſt, by 
a ſteady perſeverance and decent tena- 
_ ciouſneſs ſhew firmneſs and reſolution, + 


The right mouves are leldom the true 
ones, of men's actions, eſpecially of 


people in high flations ; who often give 

to importunity and fear, what they would 

* to juſtice or to merit. By gentleneſs 
BY 22 1 
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and ſoftneſs engage their hearts, if you 

can; at leaſt, prevent the pretence of of- 
fence; but take care to ſhew reſolution 
and firmneſs enough to extort from their 
love of eaſe, or their fear, what you 
might in'vain hope for from their juſtice 
or good - nature. People in high life are 
hardened to the wants and difireſſes of 


are real, and which not. Other ſenti- 


than thoſe of mere Juſtice and humani- 


by unwearied importunity , or their fears 


| Implacable; cool reſentment. This pre- 
sept is the only way 1 know in the world, 


wrought upon by a decent intimation of 


mankind, as ſurgeons are to their bodi- 
ly pains; they ſee and hear of them all 

day long, and even of ſo many fimulat- 
ed ones; that they do not know which 


ments are therefore to be applied to, 


ty; their favour muſt be captivated by 
the graces; their love of eaſe difturbed 


* 


{i} of being loved without being deſpiſed, 
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 Bitutes the dignity of character, which 
every wiſe man muſt endeavour to el- 
' tabliſh, : 
To conclude: If 7 nd that you =, 
have a haftineſs in your temper, which 
unguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet 
allies, or rough expreſſions, to either 
your ſuperiours, your equals, or your 
Inferiours, watch it narrowly, check it 
carefully, and call the Graces to your 


_ allifiance: at the firft impulſe of paſſion, 
be filent till you can be ſoft.- Labour 
even to get the command of your counte- - 


nance ſo well, that thoſe emotions may I 
not be read in it: a moſt unſpeakable 
advantage in buſineſs! On the other hand, 
let no complaiſance, no gentleneſs of 
temper, no weak defire of pleaſing on 
your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor 
flattery, on other people's make you re- 
cede one jot from any point that reaſon 
and prudence have bid you purſue; but 
Toturn: to the hays * Perüß, perſevere, 
| N 3 : 
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and you will find moſt things attainable 
that are poſſible. A yielding timid meek- 
neſs' is always abuſed and inſulted by 
the unjuſt and the unfeeling; but when 
ſuſtained by firmneſs and reſolution, is 
always reſpected, commonly ſucceſsful. 
In your friendſhips and connexions, 
as well as in your enmities, this rule is 
particularly uſeful; let your firmneſs. and 
vigour. preſerve and invite attachments 
to you; but at the ſame. time, let your 
manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependants from becoming yours: 
let your enemies be diſarmed by the 
gentleneſs of your manner; but let them 
feel, at the ſame time, the Readineſs of 
your juſt reſentment; for there is great 
difference between bearing malice, which 
3s always. ungenerous, and a reſolute 
_ ſJelt:defence, which is _—_ n 
And juſtifable. 5 5 
Some people cannot Lain apon . 
 Telyss to be oo. and civil to thoſe who. h 
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. this is commonly called generoſity and 55 2 
- magnanimity , but is, in truth, good ſenſs _ 
and policy. The manner is often as im- 
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are either their rivals, competitors „ or 
oppoſers, though, independently of thoſe 
accidental circumſtances , they would like 


and eſteem them. They betray a ſhineſs_ 


and an awkwardneſs in company with 


them, and catch at any little thing to 
' expoſe them; and ſo, from temporary 


and only occaſional opponents, make 


them their perſonal enemies. This is ex- 
ecedingly weak and detrimental, as in- 
deed, is all humour in buſineſs; which 
can only be carried on ſucceſs fully by 
unadulterated good policy and right rea- 
ſoning. In ſuch ſituations I would be 
more particularly civil, ealy, and frank, 


with the man whoſe defigns I traverſed; 


 Portant as the matter, ſometimes more 


8 i 4 ' : ; 
lo; a favour may make an enemy, and 


| an injury may make a friend, according | 
_ © 40; the different manner in which they are 
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| Teverally done. In fine, gentleneſs of man- 
ners, with firmneſs of mind, is a ſhort, 
but full defoription of human perfection 
on this fide of OY and moral duties, 


= MORAL CHARACTER. 
Tu E Moral Character of a man ſhould 
be not only pure, but, like Caeſar's wife, 
unſulpected, The leaſt ſpeck, or blemiſh, 
= upon it, is fatal. Nothing degrades and 
vilifies more, for it excites and unites 
deteſtation and contempt. There are, 
however, wretches in the world profli. 
gate enough to explode all notions of 
moral godd and evil: to maintain that 
they are merely local, and depend en- 
nrely upon the cuftoms and faſhions of 
different countries: nay, there are ſtill, 
8 if poſſible , more unatcountable wretches; 
I mean thoſe who affect to preach and 
' Propagate Tuch abſurd and infamous no- 
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tions, without believing them themſelves. 
Avoid, as much as poſſible, the com- 
pany of ſuch people, who reflect a de- 

| gree of diſeredit and infamy upon all 
= who converſe with them. But as you 
may ſometimes, by accident, fall inte 
ſuch company, take great care that no 
complaiſance, no good-humour , no 
warmth of feftal mirth, ever make you 
ſcem even to acquieſce, much leſs ap- 
prove or applaud, ſuch infamous doc- 
/trines. On the other hand, do not de- 
bate, nor enter into ſerious argument, 
upon a ſubject ſo much below it: but 
content yourſelf with telling them, hat 
you know they are not ſerious; that ou 
| have a much better opinion of em _ 
- than they would have you have; an 
that you are very ſure they would not 
practiſe the doctrine they preach. But 
put your private mark upon them, _ 
_ Thun them for ever afterwards. © - - \ 
© There' is eg: fo delete as a man's - 
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moral character, and nothing which it is 
his intereſt ſo much to preſerve pure. 
Should he be ſuſpected of injuſtice, ma- 
lignity, perfidy, lying, etc. all the parts 
and knowledge in the world will never 
procure him eſteem, friendſhip, or re- 
ſpect. I, therefore, recommend to you a 
molt ſerupulous tenderneſs for your mo- 
ral character, and the utmoſt care not 
to ſay or do the leaſi thing that may, . 
ever ſo ſlightly, taint it. Shew your- 
ſelf, upon all occaſions, the friend, but 
not the bully, of virtue. Even Colonel 
Chartres (who was the moſt notorious 
blaſied raſcal in the world, and who 
bad, by all forts of a; amaſſed, 
- immenſe. wealth) ſenſible of che diſad- 


vantage of a bad character, was once 


heard to ſay, that though he would 

eot give one. farthing for virtue, he 

would give ten thouſand pounds for a 

* character; becauſe he ſhould get a 

© hundred thouſand pounds by it.” Is it 
Ys Ry | C 8 EIT | 


10 his Hos „ 
poſſible 0 then, that an honeſt man can 
neglect” what a wile rogue would 10 5 
chaſe ſo dear? 5 

There is one of the vices above · men · 
| tioned, into which people of good edu- 
cation, and, in the main, of good prin- 
ciples, ſometimes fall, from miſtaken 
notions of ſkill, dexterity ,: and ſelf-de- | 
| Fence; I mean lying; though it is inſe» 
_ parably attended with more infamy and 
loſs than any other. But I have before 
given you my ſentiments very free] on 
this ſubject; I ſhall, therefore, conelude 
this head with intreating you to be ſeru- 
pulouſly jealous of the purity of your 
moral character, keep it immaculate, 
-unblemiſhed, unſullied ; and it will be 
unſuſpected. Defamation „and calumny 
never attack where there is no. weak 
| | Places they ene Soy! 1 wal 
_.create,. 1 \ 
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* 
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Nev VER uſe, believe, or approve. 
Common · place Obſervations. They are 


1 5 jokes and inſults upon the clergy. With 


| IF | _ theſe people, every prieft, of every re- ; 
| © Bgion//is either a public or 2 concealed WM 


1 > the common topics of witlings and cox- 
-eombs ; thoſe who really have wit have 
the utmoſt contempt for them, and ſcorn 
even to laugh at the pert things that thoſe 
| Won e wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. 
- Religion is one of their favourite to- 
pies; it is all prieft-craft, and an inven- 
tion contrived and carried on by Prieſts F 
of all religions, for their own power and 
Profit: from this abſurd and falſe prin- 
_ eiple- flow the common- place, infipid 


n . J 
SU IS Ig, 
: 7 


unbeliever, drunkard „and whoremaſter; 
whereas I conceive, that prieſts are ex- 
_ tremely like other men, and neither the 
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better nor the worſe for wearing a gown 


or a ſurplice: but, if they are different 
from other pleople, probably it is rather 
on the fide of religion and morality, or 


at leaſt decency, from their een | 


and manner of life. 
Another common topic for falſe wit; 
and cold raillery, is matrimony. Every 


man and his wife hate each other cor- _ 
dially , whatever they may pretend, in 


public, to the contrary. The huſband 
certainly wiſhes his wife at the devil, 

and-the wife certainly cuckolds her hi 
band. Whereas I preſume, that men and 
their wives neither love nor hate each 


other the more, upon account: of the 


form of matrimony which has been ſaid 
over them. The cohabitation, indeed, 


which- is the conſequence of matrimony, 


makes. them either love or hate more, 


accordingly as they reſpectively deſerve, 


it; but that would be exactly the ſame, 


. 
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between any man and woman who lived 
together without being married. | 

| It is alſo a trite, common · place ob- 

. © ſervation „ that courts are the ſeats of 

TY ' falſehood and diſſimulation. That, like 

t many, I might ſay moſt, common-place 

_ obſervations, is falſe. Falſehood and diſ- 

Gmulation are certainly to be found at 

courts; but where are they not to be 

found? Cottages have them, as well as 

courts 3 © only with worſe manners. A 

cougle of neighbouring farmers, in a vil-. 

e, will contrive and practiſe as many 
Mikes to over-reach each other at the 
next market, or to ſupplant each other 
in the favour of the ſquire, as any two 
courtiers can do to ſupplant each other. 
in the favour of their prince. Whatever 
| Poets may write, or fools believe, of - 
rural innocence and truth, and of the 
| perfidy. of courts, this is bis. 

: Dh SR, | 
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both men; 9 nature and paſſions the 
lame, the modes of them only different. 
Theſe, and many other common- place wy 
reflections, upon nations, or profeſſions, 
in general (which are at leaſt as often 
falſe as true) are the poor refuge of 
people who have neither wit nor inven- 
tion of their own, but endeavour to 1 
ſhine in company by ſecond-hand finery. 
I always put theſe pert jackanapes's out 
of countenance, by looking extremely. 
grave, when they expect that I ſhould 
laugh at their pleaſantries; and by fay- 
ing, Well, and ſo; as if they had not 
done, and that the fling were flill- to 
come. This diſconcerts them; as they 
have no reſources in - themſelves, and . 
have but one ſet of jokes to live upon. 
Men of parts are not reduced to theſe. 
| Thifts, and have the utmoſt contewpt for 125 | 
them: they find proper ſubjects enough © 
kor either uſeful. or lively converſations; 3 
8 FF N2 : 1 os 
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| they can by witty without ſatire or com- 
PR na , and ſerious e e being: © 
dull. 


ORATORY. 


Ours or | they art» 50 SEVER 
well, is uleful in every ſituation of life, 
and abſolutely neceſſary in moſt. A man 
cannot diſtinguiſh himſelf without it, in 
parliament, „in the pulpit, or at the bar; 
and even in common converſation, he 
who has acquired an ealy and habitual 
eloquence, and who ſpeaks with pro- 
priety and accuracy, will have a great 
| advantage over thoſe who. ſpeak inele- 
| bee, and incorrectly. The bufineſs of 
is to perſuade ; and to pleaſe, is 
hy molt effectual fiep towards perſuad- 
ing. It is very advantageous, for | a man 
 who'ſpeaks in public, to Pleaſe his hear- 
ers ſo much as to o gain their * 
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\ hich Ss cannot pollibly . without 
the aſlifiance of oratory.” 115 oth 


I is certain, that by fiudy and 3 


cation, every man may make himſelf a 
tolerable good orator, eloquence depend- 
ing upon obſervation and care. Every 
man may, if he pleaſes, make choice of 


good infiead of bad words and phraſes, 
may ſpeak with propriety inſtead. of im- N 
propriety, and may be clear and per- 


ſpicuous in his recitals, inſtead of dark 
and unintelligible; he may have grace 
infiead of awkwardneſs in his geſtures 
and deportment. In ſhort, it is in the 
power of every man, with pain and ap- 

plication, to be a very agreeable, in- 


ſtead of a very diſagreeable ſpeakers and- 
it is well worth the labour to excel other 
men. in that particular article" in which 


* excel beaſts.” 5 
Demoſthenes thought it 6 — 


— to ſpeak well, that though he 
| ANI nn and had weak lungs, a 


N 
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he reſolved, by application, to over= 
come thoſe diſadvantages. He cured his 
ſtammering, by putting ſmall pebbles in 
his mouth, and gradually firengthened 
huis lungs, by daily ufing himſelf to [peak 

| loudly and diſtinctly for à conſiderable 
time. In ftormy weather he often viſited 
the ſea-ſhore, where he ſpoke as loud 
as he could, in order to prepare him- 
ſelf for the noiſe and murmurs of the 
popular aſſemblies of the Athenians , be- 
fore whom he was to ſpeak. By this ex- 
traordinary care and attention, and the 
conſtant ſtudy of the beft authors, he, 
became the greateſt orator that his own, 


I or any other ys” or — have ow: 


Whateve nts a 2 do; he 
mould ſpeak it in its greateſt purity aud 


| according to the rules of grammar. Nor 


3s it ſufficient that we do not ſpeak a 
language ill, we muſi endeavour to ſpeak _ 
it — for which N we ſhould 
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read the beſt authors with attention, 
and obſerve how people of faſkion and 

education ſpeak. Common people, in ge- 
neral, ſpeak ill; they make uſe of in- 
elegant and vulgar expreſſions, which 

people of rank never do. In numbers 
they frequently join the fingular and the 
plural together, and confound the maſ- 
culine with the feminine gender, and 

| Teldom make choice of the proper tenſe. 
To avoid all theſe faults we ſhould read 
with attention, and obſerve the turn and 
expreſſions of the beſt authors; nor ſhould. 
we paſs over a word that we do not 
perfectly underſtand, without ſearching 
or inquiring for the exact meaning of it. 

It is ſaid, That a man muft be 

| a Poet; but it is in his power 

* himſelf an orator; for to be a poet re- | 
_ quires a. certain degree of firength _ 
vivacity of mind; but that attention, 


reading, and labour, are ſufficient to 
form an orator, | 
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PEDANTRY, 


| Nn e e and every virtue , 
has its kindred vice or weakneſs; and, 
if carried beyond certain bounds, finks 
into the one or the other. Generofity of- 
ten runs into profuſion , economy- into 
_ avaxice, courage into raſhnels, caution 
into timidity, and ſo on:—inſomuch that 
I believe, there is more judgment requir- 
ed, for the proper conduct of our vir- 
—_ „ than for avoiding their oppoſite 
8 vices. Vice in its true light, is ſo de- 
formed , that it ſhoeks us at firſt fight; 
and would hardly ever ſeduce us, if it | 
35 dig nok, at firſt, wear the maſk of ſome 
ue. Rut virtue is, in-itſelf, ſo beau- 
tiful, that it charms us a firſt fight, en- 

ä gages us more and more, upon further 
© acquaintance, and, as with other beau- ; 
ties, we think excels impollible ; it is 

here that. Fame is neceſſary, to 227 = 


* 
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donate ad direct the effects of an ex - 


 cellent cauſe. In the ſame manner, great 
learning, if not accompanied with ſound 
judgment, frequently carries us into er- 
ror, pride, and pedantry. : 
Some learned men, proud of their: 
knowledge, only ſpeak" to decide, and 
give judgment without appeal. The con- 
| ſequence. of which is, that mankind, 
provoked: by the inſult, and injured by 
the: oppreſſion, revolt; and, in order to 
| ſhake of the tyranny , even call the law- 
Aa ity in queſtion. The more you 
know the modleſler you ſhould be; and 
that modeſiy is the ſureſt way of grati- : 
kying your vanity. Even where you are 
ſure, ſeem rather doubtful : repreſent, 
baut do not pronounce; and, if you would 
convince others, lem _ to convielion 
yourſelf. | : 
Others, to ſhew their. 1 or at . 
ten from the prejudices of a ſchool- edu- 
cation, where they hear of nothing elſes: 
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| are always talking of the Ancients as 
| ſomething more than men, and of the 
Moderns as ſomething leſs: They are ne- 
ver without a claſſic or two in their poc- 
kets; they flick to the old good ſenſe; 
they read none of the modern traſh; 
and will ſhew you plainly, that no im- 
provement has been made, in any one 
. art or ſcience\, theſe Jaft ſeventeen” hun- 
dred years, I would by no means have 
you diſown your acquaintanee with the 
Ancients ; but fill leſs would 1 have 
you brag of an exclufive intimacy with 
them. Speak of the Moderns without 
contempt, and of the Ancients without 
idolatry; judge them all by their merits, 
* but not-by their ages; and if you hap- 
pen to have an Elzevir claſſic in your 
pocket, neither ſhew it nor mention it. = 
Some great ſcholars, moſt abſurdly *? | 0 
draw all their maxims, both for public MK 
and private life, from what they call 
parallel caſes in the ancient authors; 


if . 
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Lhe e , that, in the firſt 
place, there never were, fince the Crea- 


tion of the World, two caſes exactly 
parallel: and, in the next place, that 


there never was a caſe: fiated, or even 
known, by any hiſtorian with every one 


of its circumſtances , ' which, however ,- 


| | ought to be known in order to be ren 


ſoned from. Reaſon upon the cafe itſelf, 


and the ſeveral circumltances that attend 
it, and act accordingly „ but. not from 
the authority of ancient poets or hifto-- 
rians.” Take into your confideration, if 
you pleaſe, caſes ſeemingly analogous; 
but take them as e r . 586 as 
ä guides. „ 5 n e e 
There is another ſpecies of. learned 
men, who, though: leſs dogmatical and 
* ſupercilious „are not leſs impertinent. | 
Theſe: are the communicative and-ſhin«- 
ing pedants, who adorn their converſa-- 


| tion z Sven with Women 5 by happy | quo- 
15 tations. of Greek: and | Latin and who 
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have contracted ſuch . a familiarity with 
the Greek and Roman authors, that they 
_ call them by certain names or. epithets 
_ denoting. intimacy; as old Homer; that 
ty rogue Horace; Maro, inſtead of Vir- 
gil; and NVaſo, inſtead of Ovid. Theſe 
are often imitated by coxcombs , who 
have no learning at all; but who have 
got ſome names, and ſome ſcraps of an- 
cient authors by heart, which they im- 
properly and impertinently retail in all 
companies, in hopes of paſſing for ſcho- 
lars. If, therefore, you would avoid the 
.. accuſation of pedantry, on one hand, 
or the ſuſpicion of ignorance, on the 
other, abſiain from learned oftentation, 
Speak the language of the company that 
_ . you are in, ſpeak it purely, and un- 
larded with any other. Never ſeem wiſer, 
; nor more learned, than the people you 
ate with. Wear your learning, like your 
watch, in a private pocket; and do not 
Dull it out , and firike it, merely to ſhery 
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that you have” one. If you are aſked. 


what' o clock it is, tell it; but do not 
proclaim it hourly and una med, Uke 
ths eral RE ES 
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an PLEASURE. e 

Maur; young As ca eau 5 
for which they have not the leaſt taſte, 
only becauſe they are called by that 
name. They often miſtake ſo totally, as 
to imagine, that debauchery i is pleaſure. 


Drunkenneſs, which is equally deftruc- ' - 


tive to body and mind, is certainly a 
ne pleafure! Gaming, which draws us 
into a thouſand ſcrapes, leaves us pen- 


_nyleſs, and gives us the air and man- = | 


ners of an outrageous madman, is an- 
ther moſt exquility pleaſure. © 
"Pleaſure is the rock which moſt young | 
Sloſs ſplit upon; they launch out with 
eden. Lanes in * of : it, but without 
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a compals to direct their courſe,/ or res- 
Con ſufficient to fleer the veſlel ; there- wh 
fore pain and ſhame, inſiead of pleaſure, . 
are the returns of their voyage. = 
A man of pleaſure, in the vulgar ac- * 
ceptation of that 
beaflly drunkard, an 5 and 
a profligate ſwearer: we ſhould weigh 
the preſent enjoyment of our pleaſures , 
againſt the unavoidable conſequences of 
them, and then let our common ſenſe 
determine the choice. 7 
WMe may enjoy the pleaſures of 4 
table and wine, but flop ſhort of the 


in either. We may let other people do 
Vas they will, without formally and - 
tentiouſly rebuking them for it; but we 
muß be firmly reſolved not to AY 
own faculties and conflitution, in 
compliance to thoſe who have no regard 
to their own. 8 may play to give us 
5 pleaſure, but not to give us maings we 
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may. pO for trifles in mixed companies , 
to amule ourſelyes „ and conform to cuſ- 
= tom. Good company are not fond of hav- 
"40 ing a man reeling drunk among them; 
nor is it agreeable to ſee another tearing .- 
his hair, and blaſpheming, for having | 
Joſt, at play, more than he is able to 
pay ; or a a rake with half a noſe, crip- 
. pled by coarſs and infamous debauches. 
Thoſe who practiſe, and brag} of theſe 
things, make no part of good company; 
and are moſt unwillingly, if ever add. 
mitted into it. A real-man of faſhion and vi 
pleaſure oblerves decency; at leaſt, he 
neither borrows nor affects vices: and if ® 
he is ſo unfortunate as to have any, he. 


gratifies them with choice, A od. 
ſecrecy. WN W 4 | 
We ſhould baine attentive to our FI "il 
ſures as to our ftudies, In the latter, we 
ſhould obſerve and reflect upon all we 
read, and in the former, be watchful _ | 
id&-attentive to every thing e and : 
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hear; and let us never have it to lay, 
as fools do of things that were ſaid and 


done before their faces, That indegd 


«they did not mind them, becauſe they 


« were thinking of ſomething elſe.” Why _ 
| were they thinking of ſomething elſe? 
. And if they were, why did they come 


there? Wherever we are, we l hould (as 


it is vulgarly expreſſed) have our ears 
and our eyes about us. We ſhould liften 
to every thing that is done. Let us ob- 
| ſerve, without being thought obſervers; 
kor otherwile, . will be upon tot 
guard before us. 


Fm 
fort of amuſements where neither the un- 
derfianding nor the ſenſes have the leaſt 


© ſhare, are frivolous, and the refource 


of little minds, who either do not think, 


or do not love to think. But the ple - 
Lures of a man of parts either flatter the 
| ſenſes, or improve the mind, __ * | 


There are liberal and illiberal le - 
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fures, as well as liberal and illiberal arts, 


Sottiſh drunkenneſs, indiſcriminate glut- 


driving coaches, ruſtic ſports, ſuch 


as fox-chaſes, horſe-races, etc. are infi- 
nitely below the honeſt and indufirious 


proſeſſions of a taylor and a ſhoemaker, 

The more we apply to buſineſs, the 
more we reliſh our pleaſures: the exer- 
eile of the mind in the morning, by flu- 


dy, whets the appetite for the pleaſures 


of the evening, as. the exerciſe of the 
body whets the appetite for dinner. Bu- 
- Gnels and pleaſure, rightly underfiood, 
mutually aſſiſt each other; inftead of being 


enemies, as fooliſh or dull people often 


think them. We cannot taſte pleaſures 


truly, unleſs we earn them by previous 


| buſineſs; and few people do bulineſs 


well, who do nothing elle. But when I 


ſpeak. of pleaſures I always mean the 
elegant plealures of arational being, and 
not the e ones of a Iwine. 
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PREIUDIGES. 


N EVER adopt the notions of any 
books you may read, or of any compa- 
ny you 'may keep, without examining 
whether they are juſt or not, as you will 
otherwiſe be liable to be hurried away 
by prejudices, inflead of being guided 
by reaſon; and quietly cheriſh error, in- 
Read of ſeeking for truth. | 

- Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon; re- 
flect, examine, and analyſe every thing, 
zin order to form a ſound and - mature 


judgment; let no zp/e diæit impoſe upon 


your underſtanding, miſlead your ac- 
tions, or dictate your converſation. Be 
early, what, if you are not, you will, 

when too late, wiſh you had been. Con- 


fult your: reaſon: betimes: I do not ſay, 
that It will always prove an unerring” 
guide; for human reaſon is not infallible: 
but it will prove the leaſt exring guide 


\ 
* 


n — 


t e * thy 
that you can follow. Books and conver- 
lation may aſſiſt it; but adopt neither, 
blindly and implicitly; try both by that 
beft rule, which God has given to direct 
us, Reaſon. Of all the troubles, do not 
decline, as many people do, that of. 
thinking. The herd of mankind can hard- 
ly be ſaid to think; their notions are 
almoſt all adoptive; and, in general, I 
believe it 1s better that it ſhould be ſo; 
as ſuch common prejudices contribute 
more to order and quiet, than their own 
ſeparate reaſonings would do, unculti- 
vated and unimproved as they are. 
Local prejudices prevail anly with the 
herd of mankind; and do not impoſe 
upon cultivated, informed, and refleet- 
ing minds: but then there are notions 
equally falſe, though not ſo glaringly 
abſurd, which are entertained by people 
ol ſuperiour and improved underſtandings, 
merely for want of the neceſſary pains 
to inveſtigate, the proper attention to 
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examine, and the penetration requiſite 
to determine the truth. Thoſe are the 
prejudices which I would have you guard 


againſt, by a manly exertion and at- 


tention of your reaſoning faculty. 


| 383 and lakes. however 8 | 
in matters of opinion, if they are fincere, 

are to be pitied; but not puniſhed, nor 
laughed at. The blindneſs of the under- 
flanding is as much to be pitied, as the 


blindnels « ofthe eyes: and it is neither 


laughable ® RN 


r criminal for a man to loſe 


his way in either caſe. Charity bids us 


endeavour to ſet him right, by argu- 


ments and perſuafions; but charity, at 
the ſame time, forbids us either to pu» 


niſh or ridicule his misfortune. Every 


man ſeeks for truth, but God only knows 
2 who has found it. It is unjuſt to perſe- 


n 


| 
| 
ö 
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| cuts, a abſurd to ridicule 3 for | 


| their ſeveral opinions, which they can- 


1 


not help entertaining upon the convic- 


tion of their realon. It is he who. tells, 
or acts a lie, that is guilty, and not 


he who honelily. ASE: oy: GRE 85 


the lie. 


The object of all pablle ws in 
the world is the ſame; it is that great 
ceternel Being who created every thing. 
The different manners of worſhip are by 


no means ſubjects of ridicule. Each ſect 
thinks his own the beſt; and 1 know no 


infallible judge in this world, to o decide 5 


Tn is he * PIE 
N 22 hs 4 * 5 : 2 
Ne | - gh | 
„ | * 


| EMPLOYMEN T oF. TIME. 


* 


5 Wo, little ie EOS on the uſe 


and value of time! It is in every body s 
mouth, but in few people's practice. 


5 ; Every fool, who llatterns away his whole 


* 


— 
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time in nothings, frequently utters ſome 


trite common place ſentence to prove, at 


once, the value and the fleetneſs of time. 
The ſun-dials, all over Europe, have 
ſome ingenious inſcription to that effect; 


fo that nobody ſquanders away their time 
without frequently hearing and ſeeing how 


neceſſary it is to employ it well; and 


how irrecoverable it is if loſt. Young | 


* 


people are apt to think they have ſo much 
time before them, that they may ſquan- 
der what they pleaſe of it, and yet have 


enough left; as great fortunes have fre- 
quently ſeduced people to a ruinous pro- 


fuſion. But all theſe admonitions are uſe - 
leſs, where there is not a fund of good 
ſenſe: and reaſon to ſuggeſt rather has 
receive them. 

Time is precious, life ſhort, and lth 


quently not a fingle moment ſhould be 


loft. Senfible men know how to make 
the moſi of time, and put out their whole 
ſum either to intereſt or ele, they, 


8 to his Son. 
are never idle, but continually employed 


either in amuſements or ſtudy. It is a 


univerſal maxim, That idleneſs is the 
mother of vice. It is, however, certain, 
that lazineſs is the inheritance of fools, 
and nothing can be ſo deſpicable as a 


_ Nlupgard. Cato the Cenſor, a wiſe and 


virtuous Roman, uſed to ſay, there were 


LE 


but three actions of his life that he re- 


gretted. The firft was, the having re- 
vealed a ſecret to his wife; the ſecond, 


that he had once gone by ſea when he 


might have gone by land; and the third, 


the having ns one day without doing 
any good. 
Take care of the pence, for 45 


* pounds will take care of themſelves,” 


vas a very juſt and ſenſible reflection of old 


Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of 


* I 


the Treaſury, under William III. Anne, 


and George I. I therefore recommend to 
vou to take care of minutes: for hours 


wy oo care of themſelves. cou o doing 
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fomething or other all day long; and not 
neglect half-bours and quarters of hours, 
which, at the year's end, amount to a 
great ſum." For-inftance: There are ma- 
ny Thort intervals in the day, between 
Rudies and pleaſures; inftead of fitting 
75 idle and yawning, in thoſe intervals, 
Inatch up ſome valuable book, and con- 
tinue the reading of that book till you 
have got through it. Never burden your 
mind with more than one thing at a time: 
and, in reading this book, do not run 
over it ſuperficiatly, but read every paſs 

| Tage twice over, at leaft do not paſs on 
to a ſecond till you thoroughly under- 
ſtand the firſt, nor quit the book till you 
ate maler of the ſubject; for unleſs you 
do this, you may read it through j and 

not remember the contents of it for a 
week. The books I would particularly 

| recommend , among'others „are the Mar- 
© ehioneſs Lambert's Advice to her Son 
and Daughter, Cardinal Rets's, Ma- 


** 9 ts 
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cim ; Rochefoucault's Moral Refleo- 


rial Child on Trade, Bolingbroke's 
- Works; for ſtyle, his Remarks on the 
Hiftory of England, under the name 
of Sir John Oldeaftle; Puffendorf's Jus 
Gentium, and Grotius de Jure Belli 


et Facis the laſt two are well tranſlat- 
ed by Barbeyrac. For occafional half- 


hours or leſs, read works of invention, 


wit and humour; but never waſle your 
minutes on trifling authors, either an- 


cient or modern. 5. a8 


Nor are pleaſures, idleneſs, or SING / 
Tot, provided they are the ee 


a rational being; on the contrary, a 


certain portion of time employed in thoſe 


pleaſures „is very uſefully employed. 


but finiſh it without interruption, if pol- 
|  F*ible, Buſineſs mult. not be e aud 
P 


tions, Bruyere's Characters, Fonte- 
nelle's Plurality of Worlds, Sir Jo- 


Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the 
firſt moment you can; never by halves, 
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trifled withe and you muſt not ſay to it 
as Felix did to Paul, at a more con- 
* venient ſeaſon I will ſpeak to thee.” 
The moſt convenient ſeaſon for bufineſs 
3s the firſt; but fiudy and bufinels, in 
Tome meaſure , point out their own times» 
to a man of ſenſe; time is much oftner 
ſquandered away in 'the wrong. choice 
and improper methods of amulcment and 
ne. 25 

Diſpatch is the ſoul of buſlaele; and 
nothing contributes more to ' diſpatch, 
chan method. Lay down a method for 
every thing, and flick to it inviolably, 
as far as unexpected incidents may allow. 
Fix one certain hour and day in the week 
for your accounts, and keep them together 
in their proper order; by which means 
they will requite very litile time and you 
ean never be much cheated. Whatever 
| letters and papers you keep, docket and 
tie them up in their reſpective claſſes, 
ſo that you may infiantly have recourſe 
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to any one. * donna ee e lt 
for your xeadiug, for which you allot a 
certain ſhare of your mornings; let it be 
a confiftent and conſecutive. courſe, and 
not in that deſultory and immethodical 
manner, in which many people read 
| ſeraps of different authors upon different 

| ſubjects. Keep a uſeful and ſhort common - 
place book of what you read to help your. : 
memory only, and not for pedantic quo-. 
_ tations. Never read Hiſtory without hav- 
_ ing maps, and a chronological book, or 
tables, lying by you, and conſtantly re- 


curred to; without which, n b 


only a confuſed heap of facts. 
Yau will lay, it may be, as many; : 
young people would, that all this order. 
and method is very troubleſome, only. 
fit for dull people, and a diſagreeable 
reftrajnt upon [the noble fire of youth. I 
deny it; and aſſert on the contrary, that 
it will procure you both more time . 
more talle for nee, and, 
5 | P 2 
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far from being troubleſome to you, that, 
after you have purſued it # month, it 
would be troubleſome to you to lay it 
aſide. Buſineſs whets the appetite, and 
gives a taſte of pleaſures , as exerciſe does 
to food: and bufineſs can never be done 
without method: it raiſes the ſpirits for 
pleaſures; and a ſpectacle; a ball, 
aſſembly, will much more fenfibly a 


2 man who has employed, than a man 


who has loſt, the preceding part of the 


day; nay, I will venture to ſay, that a 


fine lady will ſeem to have more charms 
to a man of fludy or buſineſs, than 
to a ſaunterer. The ſame lifleſſmeſs runs 
; — his whole conduct, and he is 

as infipid in his pleaſures, „ as inelfigient 
in every khing elle. © EN | 

I hope you earn your pleaſures; 150 


— tatte them: for, by the way, 


I know a great many men who call them- 
ſelves Men of Pleaſure ; but who; in truth, 


to his Miſc "30008 
Cifcriminately „ but without any taſie of 
their own-'I have known them often in- 
flict exceſſes upon themſelves, becauſe 


they thought them genteel; though they 


lat as awkwardly upon them as other 


people's clothes would have done. Have 


no pleaſures but your own, "and | then 
you will ſhine in them. 
Many people think that agg are in 
_ pleaſures, provided they are neither in 
fiudy nor in bulineſs. Nothing like it: 


they are doing nothing, and might juſt 


as well be aſleep. They contract habi- 
tudes from lazineſs, and they only fre- 
quent thoſe places where they are free 


from all reſtraints and attentions Be upon | 


your guard againfl this idle ,profulion of 
| time; and let every place you go to be 


either the ſcene of quick and lively 


pleaſures , or the ſchool of your improve- 
ments: let every company you go into, 


either gratify your ſenſes, extend 3 | 


u, or refine your manners. 
mw F 2 
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7; by accident, two or three hours 
are ſometimes wanting for ſome uſeful 
purpoſe, borrow them from your ſleep. 
Six or at moſt ſeven hours ſleep is, for 
a conſtancy, as much as you or any body 
enn want: more is only lazineſs and doz- 
ing, and is both unwholeſome and fiu-- 

pifying. If, by chance, your buſineſs, 
or your pleaſures, ſhould keep you'up 
till four or five o'clock in the morning, 
riſe exactly at your uſual time, that you 


may not loſe the precious morning hours: 


and that the want of ſleep may force 
you to go to bed earlier the next night. 

Above all things, guard againſt fri- 
voloulneſs. The frivolous mind is always 
buſied, but to little purpoſe; it takes 
little objects for great ones ; and throws 
away upon trifles that time and atten- 
tion which only important things deſerve. 
_ Knickknacks, butterflies, ſhells, - inſects, 
etc. are the objects of their moſt ſerious 
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not hs characters, of the company they 
keep. They attend more to the decora- 


tions of a play, than to. the ſenſe of it; 
and to the ceremonies of a court, more 
than to its politics. Such an employment 


of time is an 'abſolute loſs of it. 
To conclude this ſubject: Sloth, in- 
dolence , and effeminacy are pernicious 


and unbecoming a young fellow; let them 
be your reſource forty years hence at 
ſooneſt. Determine at all events, and 
however diſagreeable it may be to you | 
in ſome reſpects, and for ſome time, to 
keep the moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhion- 


able company df the place you are at, 


either for their rank, or for their learn- 
ing, or le bel Eſprit et le Gott, This 
gives you credentials : to the beſt com- 


panies „wherever you go afterwards. 
Know the true value of time; ſnatch, 


| Mies and enjoy every moment of it. No 
idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraſtination; | 
never put off wo to-morrow: what you 
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can do 3 That was he rule of 
the famous and unfortunate Penſionary 


De Witt; who, by firictly following it, 
found time not only to do the whole 
buſineſs of the Republic, but to paſs his 
evenings at aſſemblies and ſuppers, as 


it be had had an elle to do or 


Hand 


888 


* 


ike CORE? on your e * 
vanity, the common failing of inexpe- 
rienced youth; particularly againfi that 


_ kind of vanity that dubbs:a man a cox- 


comb; a character which once acquired, 


is more indelible than that of the prieft- 
| hood. It is not to be imagined by how 


many different ways vanity defeats its 
own purpoſes. One man decides peremp- 


- torily upon every ſubject, betrays his 


3 upon many, and ſhows a dif- 


Jome one: if it is true, it is ungenerous; 


jf falſe, it is infamous: but in either 
cafe he defiroys the reputation he wants 
to get. Some flatter their vanity, by little 


extraneous objects, which have not the 


leaſt relation to themſelves ; ſuch as being. | 
deſcended from ; related to, or acquaint- 
ed with people of diftinguiſhed merit, 


and eminent characters. They talk per- 


petually of their grandfather ſuch- a ne, 


their uncle, and their intimate friend, 


Mr. ſuch-a- one, whom poſſibly, the 5 
are hardly acquainted with. But admit- 
= ting it all to: be as they would have 
for thoſe accidents? Certainly not. On 
me contrary, their taking up adventi. 


to his: Lon 77: 
N 3 upon the reſt: ano- 
ther defires to appear ſucceſsful among 
| the women; he hints at the encourage- | 
ment he has received from thoſe of the 
L moſt diftinguiſhed-rank and beauty, and 
intimates a particular connexion with 
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tous, proves their want of intrinſic merit ; 
a rich man never borrows. Take this rule 


for granted, as a never failing one, 
That you muſt never ſeem to affect the 


character to which you have a mind to 


Thine. Modeſty is the only ſure bait, 


_ when you angle for praiſe. The affecta- 
tion of courage will make even a brave 


man pals only for a bully, as the affec- 


tation of wit will make a man of parts 5 


| paſs for a coxcomb. By this modeſiy 1 
do not mean timidity, but awkward baſh - 


fulneſs. On the contrary, be inwardly 


firm and ſleady, know your own value, 
whatever it may be, and act upon that 


principle; but take great care to let no- 
body diſcover that you do know your 


. own. value, Whatever real merit you 
have, other people will diſcover; and 


| people always magnify their on diſco- 135 


veries, as they leſſen thoſe of others. 
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others, as much as upon ourſelves. Ri- 


* away from us, by the violence and in · 2 


to his Son. 179 


VIRTUE is a ſubject which deſerves. 
. your and every man's attention. It conſiſts 
in doing good, and in ſpeaking truth; 
the effects of it, therefore, are advants- 85 B 
geous to all mankind, and to one's ſelf 
in particular. Virtue makes us pity and 
relieve the misfortunes of mankind; it | 
makes us promote juſtice and good order 
in ſociety; and, in general, contributes | 
to whatever tends, to the real good of 
mankind. To ourſelves it gives an inward = 
comfort and ſatisfaction, which nothing 
elſe can do, and which nothing can rob 
us of. All other advantages depend upon 


ches, ; power, and greatneſs may be taken Mm 


juſtice. of others, or by inevitable geci- 
dents; but virtue depends only upon 
ourſelves, „ ons nobody can take it | away, | 


% 4 


180 8 Cheſterfield's Advice 
from us. Sickneſs may deprive us of all 
the pleaſures of the body; but it cannot 
deprive us of our virtue, nor of the 
1 ſatisfaction which we feel from it. A 
[ 1 virtuous man, under all the misfortunes 
i; of life, fill finds an inward comfort and 
latisfaction, yhich makes him happier 
mhan any wicked man can be with all 
WL. the other advantages of life. If a man 
| . has acquired great power and riches by 
falſehood, injuftice, and oppreſſion, he 
cannot enjoy them; becauſe his con- 
c ſcience will torment him, and conflantly 
| reproach him with the means by which 
l hae got them. The flings of his conſcience | 
| woill not even let him ſleep quietly ; but 
be will dream of his crimes: and in the 
day-time, when alone, and when he 5 
„ haas time to think, he will be uneaſy 
And melancholy. He is afraid of every 
| | thing; for, as he knows n nankind muſt 
| 3 7 hate him, he has reaſon to: think they 
| will hurt kim if they can, Whereas: if 
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fortunate in the world, ſtill his virtue 
is its own reward, and will comfort him x 
under all afflictions. The quiet and ſatis= - 
faction of his conſcience make him cheer- 
ful by day, and ſleep ſound of nights: 
he can be alone with pleaſure, and is 
not affraid of his own thoughts. Virtue | 
forces her way, and ſhines thro' the ob- 
leurity of a retired life; and, ſooner or 
later, it always i is rewarded. es. 
To conclude: — Lord Shafteſbury ſays, 
that he would be virtuous for his own ) 
ſake, though nobody were to know . q 
as he would be clean for his own. lake, * 1 
though nobody were to ſee him. FI 
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USEFUL. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSER- 
VATIONS 


ON MEN AND MANNERS. 


2 Selected from Lord Cnzarenyrery's s 


LETTERS. 


A MAN ho does. not folidly ella 


bliſh, and really deſerve, a character of 
truth, probity , good manners, and good 


morals, at his firſt ſetting out in the 


world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a 
meteor for a very ſhort time, but will 


very ſoon vaniſh, and be extinguiſhed 
with contempt. People eafily pardon in 
young men; the common irregularities 
of the ſenſes; but they do not forgive 
- the lealt vice of the heart, DR 


. 0 


Miſcellanebus Obſervations. 183 
The greateſt favours may be done ſo 
: en and bunglingly as to offend; 


and diſagreeable things may be done. ſo 


agreeably as almoſt to oblige. - 


There are very few Captains; of foot, 
wk are not much better company than 


ever Deſcartes: or Sir Iſaac Newton were. 


I honour and reſpect ſuch ſuperiour ge- 


nila; ; but I deſire to converſe with 
people of this world, who bring into 


company their ſhare, at leaſt, of cheer- 


ulneſs, good - breeding, and knowledge 


of mankind. In common life, one much 
oſtener wants ſmall money, and filver, 


than gold. Give me a man who has rea- 
dy caſh about him for preſent expences; 
Gx-pences ;; ſhillings , half-crowns,- and 
crowns, which circulate eaſily: but a 
man who has only an ingot of gold about 
him, is much above common purpoſes, 

and his riches. are not handy nor conve- 
nient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe 


in one pocket, but take care always to 
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ner Ms in the other: FOR you will 
much'oftener have occaſion for a ne 
than for a ines ones 

Advice is ſeldom PAR _ thoſe 
who want it the moß, ts * it 
the leaf. a= dans 196.5 
Envy is one of the god: and moſt 
tormenting of all paſſions, as there is 
hardly a perſon exiſting that has not 
_ given; uneaſineſs to an envious breaft; 
for the en vious man cannot be happy, 
while he beholds others: ſo. - h 

A great action will always meet with 
ths" 'approbation of mankind', and the 
- inward- pleaſure which ir nen is 
not to be expreſſed. 7 
Humanity is the particular characte- 
Alte of great minds; little vicious minds 
abound with anger and | revenge, and are 
- incapable of feeling the a Oe 


; oy : of forgiving their enemies. 
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bock of knowledge, alwaysdefire to in- 
oreaſe it. Knowledge is like power in 
this, reſpect, that thoſe who have the 
moſt, are moſt defirous of having more. 
Idleneſs is only the refuge of weak-minds, 
and the holiday of fools. . 


Every man has a natural right to this 
liberty; and whoever endeavours to ra- 


viſh it from him, deſerves death more 
than the robber who attacks us for our 
_ on the highway. 


 Modeſfiy is a commendable 3 | 


2 generally accompanies true merit; 
_ It engages and captivates the thinds .of 


people; for nothing is more ſhocking 3 


and diſguſiful, than preſumption and im- 


pudence. A man is. deſpiſed who is al- 


ways commending himſelf, and who is 


the hero of his own flor x 


Not to perform our promiſe by folly, | 


a diſhonohtr, and a" crime. It is a folly, 
becauſe, no one will rely on us  after- 
wards ; and it is a diſhonour and . 
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186 - Miſcellaneous Obſervations, 
erime, becauſe truth is the firſt duty of 
religion and morality ; and whoever is 
not poſſeſſed of truth, cannot be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have any one good quality, and 
mult be held in detellation N N all Sing 
men. „ 1 | 
Wit may create many admirers , but 
makes few friends. It ſhines and dazzles 
like the noonday ſun, but, like that 
too, is very apt to [corch; and there- 
fore is always feared. The milder morn- 
Ing and evening light and heat of that 
planet, ſooth and calm our minds. Ne- 
ver ſeek for wit: if it preſents itſelf, 
well and good; but even in that caſe, 
let your judgment interpoſe; and take 
care that it be not at the expenſe of any 
body. Pope ſays very truly, | 7p 
- There are whom Heaven has bleſt with , 4 
ſtore of wit, 7 
. «Yet want as much again to govern it.“ 


425 15 another Place, n. 8 5 tos | 
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1 785 For wit and judgment' ever are at ſtrife, 
„Though meant each other's aid, tike 
man aud wife.” 


A proper ſecrecy is the only tity ; 


of able men; myſtery is the only ſecrecy 


of weak and cunning ones. | 
To tell any friend, wife or millrels, 


any ſecret with which they have nothing 
to do, is diſcovering to them ſuch an 


unretentive weaknels, as muſt convince 


them that you will tell it to twenty 
others, and conſequently that they may 


concerned in the queſtion, will probably 
be kept by them, though: they ſhould 


be a good many. Little ſecrets are com- 
monly told again a but e ones * 
rally kept. 0 fe G 


A man who tells nothing , or who 


tells all, will el 
him. 


* 4 
\ 
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reveal it without the riſk of being dil- 
covered. But a ſecret properly commu- f 
nicated, only to thoſe who are to be 
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Af a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it 
"JET he is a fool: if a knave knows 
one, he tells it wherever it is his in- 
tereſt to tell it. But women, and young 
men, are very apt to tell what ſecrets 
they know , from the vanity of having 
been truſted. Truff none of theſe, wher- 
ever you can help it. 

In your friendſhips, and 3 in your en- 
mities, let your confidence and your 
hokilities- have certain bounds : make 
not the former. dangerous, „ nor the latter 
irreconcilable. There are firange viciſſi- 

N tudes in buſineſs! LO oh 
Smooth your way t to * head, 8 
| the heart. The way of reaſon is a good 
one; ; but it is commonly ſomething long- 
er, and perhaps not ſo ſure. 
Spirit i is now a very e W 
to act with ſpirit, means. only, to act 
raſhly, and. to, * indiſcreetly. An able 
Piri, „by senile wards 
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and reſolute. Lekies : he ehe, hot 
nor timid. 1 5 a 

Patience is a moſt Rs e | 
tion. for buſineſs: many a man would 
rather you heard his flory, than granted 
his requeſt. One mult ſeem to hear the 
unreaſonable demands of the petulant 
unmoved „ and the tedious details of the 
; dull, untired. That is the leaſt price that 
a man muſt pay for a high flation. 
It is always right to detect a fraud, 
and to perceive a folly : but it is often 
very wrong to expoſe either. A man of 
buſineſs ſhould always have his eyes 
open; but mult often deen to have . 
5 hut. 25 Zh 11 , 4 
= ok courts, Cond every . 4 elſe) baſk 4 
fulneſs and timidity are as prejudicial 
on one hand, as impudence and raſh- 
neſs are on the other. A Ready aſſurance, 
and. a cool interpidity, with an exte- 
riour F. are * rue an 


Never apply for what you ſee very 
little probability of obtaining: for you 
will, by aſking improper and unattain- 
able things, accuſiom the Miniſters to 
refuſe you lo often, that they will find 
it eaſy to refuſe you the ptopereſt, and 
moſt reaſonable ones. It is a'common, 
but a moſt miſtaken rule at Court, to 
aſk for every thing in order to get ſome- 
thing: you do get ſomething by it, it is 
we; but that ſomething , is refuſals and 
ridicule.— This maxim, like the former 5 
is of general application. 

A cheerful, eaſy countenance an be- 

 haviour are very uſeful: they make fools 
| 1 k you a good - natured man; and they 
make _defigning 3 men thak me an wade 

bgning one. ; 
There are ſome oceaSori in which a 
man muſt tell half his ſecret, in order 
to coneeal the reſt; but there is ſeldom 
| ene in which 4 man ſhould tell it 


Great kill is EP to know how 
a far to go and where to ſtop. 

Ceremony is neceſſary, as che ovtwork 
and defence of manners, e 

A man's own good- breeding is his bets, 
| ſecurity againk other people's ill- manners. 


| Good-Breeding carries along with it 


' a dignity, that is reſpected by the molt 
petulant. III-breeding invites and au- 
thorizes the familiarity of the moſt timid. 


* 


No man ever laid a pert thing to the 


Duke of Marlborough. No man ever ſaid 
A civil one (though many a en wo) ©. 
to Sir Robert Walpole. ' 


Knowledge may give weight ; but ws 


compliſhments only give lufire ; hk 


many more people ſee than weigh. 
Mlouÿſt arts require long fiudy and ap- 
plication; but the moſt uſeful art of 
all, that of en , ent only” the 
defire. e * if 
It is to be a t « e 
fy common. ſenſe „ who does not defite to 
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| purchaſed pretty cheap ; it does not-de- 


192 Miſcellaneous Obſervations. 
pleaſe, defires nothing at all; fince he | 


muſt know that he cannot obtain any 
thing without it. 
A ſkilful negociator will ink Rearefully 


_ difiinguiſh between the little and the 
great objects of his buſineſs, and will be 


as frank and open in the former, as he 


will be ſecret and pertinacious in the 


latter. — This maxim dal en * 
in common life. 


The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, 
in his Memoirs, that nothing contributed 
more to his riſe , than that prudent eco» 
nomy which he had obſerved from his 
youth, and by which he had always a 
ſum of money 5 hand, in caſe of 


- emergencies. . 


It is very — to 85 tha WF WY 
point of economy: the | beſt error of the 
two, is on the parfimonious fide. That 
may be coryected „the other cannot. 
The reputation of. generofity is to be 


: 
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* 


ſomely where it is proper to give at all. 


A man, for inſtance, who ſhould give 


a ſervant four ſhillings, would paſs for 
covetous, while he who. gave him a 
crown would be reckoned generous: ſo 


that the difference of thoſe two oppo- | 


fite characters turns upon one ſhilling. 
A man's character, in that particular 


depends a great deal upon the report of 5 


his own ſervants; a mere trifle above 


common wages makes their e fa- 


vourable. 


Take care always to form your elta · 
blilhment ſo much within your income, 


as to leave a lufficient fund for unexpected 


: contingencies, and a prudent liberality. : 


There is hardly a year, in any man's 


life, in which a ſmall ſum of ready mo- 


ney may not be e to great ad- 
Lange. 
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pend ſo much upon a man's general ex- 
pence, as it does upon his giving hand- 
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| By the Earl of CH | TERFIEL D. „ 
A Proper, ſecrecy. is Ihe only myfery 
of able men; myfiery is the only , 
of weak and cunning one. 
| A Man who tells nothing, or who 
tells all, will equally have nothing told 
If a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it I 
= becaule he is a fool: if a knave knows | 
one, he tells it wherever it is his intereſt 
to tell it. But women, and young men, 
| are very apt to tell what ſecrets they 
EG know, from the vanity of having been : 
- ' truſted. Truſt none of theſe, whenever \ : 
1 you enn halp it; cities 10-8 —_ 
Inattention to the preſent bufineſs, be 1 
it what it will; the doing one thing, and 
thinking at the ſame time of another, or g 
%%% lg i |. 
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the attempting to do two things at once . 


are the never-failing _ of a little ,* 


frivolous mind. © x 

Aman who cannot command his _— 5 
per, his attention, and his countenance, 

ſhould not think of being a man of buſi- 


neſs, The weakeſt man in the world can 


avail himſelf of the paſſion of the wiſeft. 
The inattentive' man cannot know the 


| bufineſs, and conſequently cannot do it. 
And he who cannot command his coun- 


tenance, may e en as well tell his thoughts | 
as ſhew then. f l 

Diſtruſt all thoſe ns hive you en- 
tremely upon a very ſlight acquaintance, 
and without any viſible reaſon. Be upon 
your guard, too, againſt thoſe, who 
conſels, as their E all the Car. 
dinal virtues. \ 

Tn your friendſhips, andy in your en- 
mities, let your confidence, and your 
hoſtilities have certain bounds: make not 
the former dangerous, nor the latter i irre 
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eoncileable, There are gy vicilſitudes | 


in buſineſs! ! 


Smooth your way to the PR FRAY ; 


the heart, The way of reaſon is a good 
one; but it is commonly ſomething Legge: » 
and perhaps not ſo ſure. 

Spirit is now a very faſhionable Pl 
to act with Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, 


means only, to act raſhly, and to talk 


OO: An able man.ſhews his Spi- 
„by gentle words and reſolute ac- 
hw : he is neither hot nor timid. 
When a man of ſenſe happens to bo 
in that diſagreeable \fituation, in which 


he is obliged to aſk himſelf; more than 
once, What ſhall I do? he will anſwer 
himſelf, Nothing. When his reaſon points 


out to him no good way, or at leaſt no 
one way leſs bad than another, he will 
ſtop ſhort, and wait for light. A little, 
buſy mind runs on at all events , mult 
15 en and, like a blind horſe , fears 
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200 Chefterfld's Mazims, | 
no dangers ,. becauſe he ſees. none. 2 
aut ſavoir $ennuyer. * 
Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualifies 
tion for buſineſs : many a man would 
rather you heared his flory, than grant · 


| ed his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to hear 


the unreaſonable demands of the petu- 
lant, unmoved, and the tedious. details 
of the dull, untired. That is the leaſt 
price that ,a man muſt Pay. for a. high 
fiation, 8 

It is 0 * to . 1 {ng 
and. to perceive a folly ;. but Nis often 
very wrong to expoſe either. A man of 
buſineſs ſhould always have his eyes open; 


but muſt often ſeem to have them ſhut, 


In Courts, nobody ſhould be below 
your management and attention: the links 


that form the Court-chain are innume - 
Table and inconceivable. .You mufi hear 
with patience the dull grievances of a 


Gentleman Uſher, or a Page of the Back- 
fairs; who, den nn. „ lies with 


201 
ſome near relation of the favourite maid, 
of t the favourite Miſtreſs, of the favourite 
Miniſter , or perhaps of the King himſelf; 
and who , conſequently, may do you 
more dark and indirect good, men 
than the firſt man of quality.” > 

One good patron at Court may be ſuffi- 


cient, provided von have no perſonal 


enemies; and, in order to have none, 
you mult ſacrifice (as the Indians do to 
the Devil) moſt of your paſſions, and 
much of your time, to the numberleſs 
evil Beings that infeſt it: in order to pre · 
vent and avert the miſchiefs they can do 
A young man, be his merit what it 
will, can never raiſe himſelf; but muſt, 
like the ivy round the oak, twine him 
ſelf round ſome man of great power and 
intereſt, Lou muki belong to a Miniſter 
. dene de. before any body will belong 
to you. And an inviolable fidelity to that 
/ Minifler, even in his diſgrace, will be 
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more than a party attachment. 


meritorious, and recommend you to the 


next. Miniſters love a perſonal, much 
As Kings are begotten and born like 
other men, it is to be preſumed that they 
are of the human ſpecies;-and, perhaps, | 
had they the ſame education, they might 
prove like other men. But; flattered from 
their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, 
and their heads are turned, fo that they 
ſeem to be a ſpecies by themſelves. No 
King ever ſaid to himſelf, Homo ſum, 
W numani a me alienum puto. 
Flattery cannot be too ſtrong for them; 
drunk with it from their infancy , „like 
old drinkers, they require drams. 
They prefer a perſonal attachment to 
a public ſervice, and reward it better. 
They are vain and weak enough to look 
upon it as a free - will offering to their 
merit, and not as a burnt-ſacrifice to their 
eee SS TEL 1 48 1 8 2 
If you would be a favourite of your: | 


King, addreſs yourſelf to his weakneſſes. 
An application to his reaſon will ſeldom 
prove very ſucceſsful. | 

In Courts, balblulnels ads timidity 
are as prejudicial on one hand, as im- 
pudence and raſhneſs are on the other. 
A ſleady aſſurance, and a cool intre- 
Pidity, with an exteriour modeſiy „ are 
the true and neceſſary medium. 
Never apply for what you ſee very 


little probability of obtaining; for you 
will, by. aſking improper and unattain- 
able things, accuſtom the Miniſters. to 
refuſe you ſo. often}, that they will find 
it eaſy to refuſe you the propęreſl. and 
molt reaſonable ones. It is a common * 


but a moſt miſtaken rule at Court, to 
alk for every thing in order to get ſome- 
hing: you do get ſomething by it, it is 


true; but that nene refuſals and 


ridicule, 5 0 0 
There is a Court jargon, a clit chat; 
a Imall talk, which turns. ingly upon 
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204 Cheſterfield's Mamim .. 
words, ſays little or nothing. It ſtands 


and men of ſenſe inſtead of what hey 
ſhould not ſay. It is the proper language 8 


be genteel and well-bred; hat cloak 


does ifins. I knew a man of great qua- 


fool; he who toll the! whole truth, or 
he who tells no truth at all. Character 
is as neceſlary in bufineſs as in trade. No 


friendſhip, and injure one another with- 


2 
AE 
Re” 


trifles; and which, Sm? a great many 


fools inſtead of what they cannot ſay, 


of the Levees, Drawing-rooms, and An- 
tichambers : it is neceſſary to know it. 
Whatever a man is at Court, he muſt 


covers as many follies, as that of charity | 


lity, and in a, great fiation at Court, 
conſidered and reſpected, whoſe higheſi 
character was, that e e e ee | 
and genteely dull. „ 

It is hard to ſay, which 2 hs 8 


man can deceive often in either. © 
At Court, people embrace without'ac- 
quaintance, ſerve. one another without 


* 


out hatred. Intereſt, not ſentiment, is the 
growth oben o, ! 


A' difference of opinion, though in the 


mereſt trifles, alienates little minds, eſpe- 


cially of high rank. It is full as ealy to 
commend as to blame a great man's cook, 
or his taylor: it is Chorter too; and the 
objects are no more worth diſputing about, 
than the people are worth diſputing with. 
It is impoſſible to inform, but very eaſy 
to diſpleaſe the. . 
A cheerful ,-ealy countenance and be- 
haviour, are very uleful at Court: they 
make fools think you a good-natured man; 
and they make deſigning men think you 


an undeſigning one. 7 


# © EOF, * by 


There are ſome occaſions i in which. a 
man muſt tell half his ſecret, in order to 
conceal the reſt; but there is ſeldom one 
in which a man ſhould tell it all. Great 


ſkill is-neceſſary to know how far to 80 „ 


and where to for. 
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206 Cheſterfield's Marins. 
Ceremony is neceſſary in Courts, as 
the outwork and defence of manners. 
Flattery, though. a baſe coin, is the 
necellary pocket-money at Court; where, 
by cuſtom and conſent, it has obtained 
"ſuch a currency that it is no longer a 
fraudulent, but a legal payment. 
If a Minifter refuſes you a reaſonable 
requeſt, and either ſlights or injures you; 
| if you have not the power to gratify your 
reſentment, have the wiſdom to 0 /conceal 
and diſſemble it. Seeming good+humour 
on your part may prevent rancour on his, 
and, perhaps, bring things right again: 
but if you have the power to hurt, hint 
modefily, that if provoked, you may, 
"poſſibly , have the will too. Fear, when 
real, and well-founded, is, perhaps, a 
more nn motive at Courts than 
love. „„ ee 
At Court, many more people can burt, 
than can help you; pleaſe the. former, 
but engage the latter, 


att 


. 


Awkwardneſs is a more real diſadvan- 
tage, than it is generally thought to be; 
it often eee le, it always lel· 


Burn, od nine 
A man's own ie is his beſt 
ſecurity againſt other people's ill- manners. 
| \ 


Good-breeding carries along with it 
a dignity, that is reſpected by the moſt | 
petulant. 11]-breeding invites and autho- 
rizes the familiarity of the moſt timid. 
No man ever ſaid a pert thing to the 
Duke of Marlborough. No man ever ſaid 
civil one (though many a flattering one) 
to Sir Robert Walpole. 
When the old clipped money was cal - 
led in for a new coinage, in King Wil- 


liam's time; to prevent the like for the iy 
future, they, flamped on the edges of the E 
crown pieces, theſe words, et Decus : 


et Tutamen. That js exactly the caſe of 
good-breeding....;\ „ RG Bow . 
Knowledge may e weight, but ac - 
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by wrangling for points, either abſolute- 


mp, ny give lufire; and ma- 
ny more people ſee than weigh. 

Molt arts require long fiudy and 5 
plication; but the moſt uſeful art of all, 
that of pleaſing, requires only the defire. 

It is to be preſumed, that a man of 
common ſenſe, who does not defire to 
pleaſe, defires nothing at all; fidce he 
muſt. know that he eannot e pn any 
n wldbout it. 

A {ſkilful Negociator wilt moſt care 
fully diſtinguiſh between the little and 
the great objects of his buſineſs, and wilt 
be as frank and open in the former, as 
he will Sy my and ark in the 
latter. $4.4 481 2 4 * £5::.3 
He will; hey his ee 
endeavour;/at leaſt, to make his public 


flatter and engage the Man, while he 
counterworks the Miniſter; and he will 
never alienate people's minds from him, 


IJ 


ly unattainable, or not worth attaining. 
He will make even a merit-of giving up, 
what he could not or would not carry, 
and fell: a trifle: for a thouſand times its 
Falle wo nyc Roa 1170 5 

WW foreign Miniſter „ who is concerned 
in great affairs, muſt- neceſſarily have 
ſpies in his pay; but he muſt not too 
eaſily credit their informations, which 
are never exactly true, often very falſe. 
His beſt ſpies will always be thoſe whom 
he does not pay, but whom he has en- 
gaged in his ſervice by his dexterity and 


addreſs, and who think themſelves no- 


There is a certain jargon, which, in 
French, I ſhould call un Perfiflage d Af. 
Faires, that a foreign Miniſter ought to 
be perfectly maſter of, and may uſe very 
advantageoufly at great entertainments, 
in mixed companies, and in all occa- 
lions where he muſi ſpeak, and ſhould lay 
nothing. Well turued and well ſpoken, 
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it ſeems: to mean ſomething, though in 
truth it means nothing. It is a kind of. 
political badinage,, which prevents a. 
removes a thouſand difficulties , to which 
a foreign Arie - is a e in mixed 
converſations. ; 
If ever the Volto. ſciolto, and the 
Penfieri firetti are necellary, they are 
ſo in theſe affairs. A grave, dark, re- 
ſerved, and myfterious air „ has foenum 
in cornu. An even, eaſy, unembarraſſed 


one invites confidence, and leaves no 


for gueſſes and conjectures. 

Both fimulation and dillimulation are 
abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign Miniſ- 
ter; and yet they muſt flop ſhort of falſe- 
hood and perhdy: that middle point is 
the difficult one: there ability conlifts. 
He muſt often ſeem pleaſed, when he is 
vexed; and grave, when he is pleaſed ; 
but he muſt never ſay either: that would 
be nn „ an indelible n to 0 280 


o J. . n 
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debt is inevitable ruin to him. It finks 


211 
A foreign Minifter ſhould be a moſt 

exact oeconomiſt; an expence propor- 

tioned to his appointments and fortune 

is neceſſary: but, on the other hand, 


him into diſgrace at the Court where he 
refides, and into the moſt ſervile and 
abject dependance on the Court that ſent 
him. As he cannot reſent il ulage, he 
15 ſure to have enough of it. 
The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſily, 
in his Memoirs, that nothing contributed 
more to his riſe, than that prudent oeco- 
nomy which he had obſerved from 
youth; and by which he had always a 
fum of money before hand, in caſe of 
ene R aan raked bi ene 
It is ve 
lar point of oeconomy'; the beſt error of 
the two, is on the parſimonious os. 
That may be corrected, the other.cannot. * 
The reputation of generofity is to be 


purchaſed pretty cheap; it does not de- 


* 
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212 ' Cheſterfield's Mawims, 
pend ſo much upon a man's general ex- 
pence, as it does upon his giving hand- 
ſomely where it is proper to give at all. 
A man, for inftance, who ſhould give a 
ſervant four ſhillings, would paſs fo 

© -eovetous, while he who gave him a erown 

would be reckoned generous : ſo that the 
difference of thoſe two oppoſite charac- 
ters, "turns upon one ſhilling. A man's 
character, in that particular, depends-a 
great deal upon the report of his own 

ſervants; a mere: trifle above common 
wages, makes their report favourable. - 
Take care always to form your eftab- 
lichment ſo much within your income, 
as to leave a ſufficient fond for unex- 
yon contingencies, and à prudent li- 
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_. POLITICAL MAXIM: hides 
„n Cardinal de Rets, in his 
| Memoirs. 3 


| 1. Ir is often madneſs to engage in a 
conſpiracy; but nothing is ſo effectual 

1 to bring people afterwards to their ſenſes , 

at leaſt for a time. As in ſuch. undertak- 
ings , the danger ſubſiſts, even after the, 
buſinels is over; this obliges to be-pru- 
dent and circumſpect in the ſucceeding 


«Baa 4 midiliing; underſtanding, being 
: ſuſceptible of unjuſt ſuſpicions, is, conſe. 


quently.,,;of all characters, the leaki fit 


5 xims, but more calculated for 125 Meri- 


ö 5 VEG, 5 4 H 28 wigs Sy, 
in Mr. Stanhope” I hand, Excellent Ma- 
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214 CheRterfield's Maxims. 
able qualification in ſuch a Chief, is, 
to ſuppreſs, in many occafions, and to 
conceal in all, even the beſi-grounded | 

ſuſpicions. 

3. Nothing animates and gives frength 
to a commotion, ſo much as the ridicule 
of him againſt whom it is raiſed. _ 

4. Among people uſed to affairs of 
moment, ſecrecy is much leſs uncommon 
than i is generally believed. 

is nne to the Little, is the ſureſt 
way of attainin 1 to an equality with he 
Great. 

6. Faſhion, though powerful in att 
things, is not more-ſo in, any, than in 
being well or ill at Court. There aretimes, 
when diſgrace is a kind of fire, that pu- 
rifies all bad qualities, and illuminates 
every good one. There are others, in 
which the being out of favour is unbe- 
coming a man bf character. 

7. Sufferings, in people of the bra 
rank, ſupply * want * virtue. | 
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 Chofterfield's Maxzims. 215 
g. There is a confuſed kind of jumble , 
which practice ſometimes teaches - but 
never to be underſtood by ſpeculation. 
9. The greateſt Powers cannot injure 
a a man's character, whoſe e is 
unblemiſhed among his party. | 
10. We are as often duped by diffi- 
dence, as by confidence. 
11. The greateſt evils are not anfved 
at their utmoſt period, until thoſe who 
are in power have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame. 
At ſuch a time, thoſe who ſhould obey, 
ſhake off all reſpect and ſubordination. 
Then is lethargic indolence rouſed; but 
rouſed by convulfions. 
12. A veil ought always to bi . 
over whatever may be laid or thought 
concerning the rights of the People, or 
of Kings; which One bel when leaſt 
mentioned. * 
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E This Maxim , a as well as ſeveral others » 
' evidently prove .they were written by * 
man lubject to: en nn, 8 


216 Chefterfield's Maxims. 
13. There are, at times, fituations ſo 
very unfortunate, that whatever is un- 
dertaken mult be wrong. Chance „ alone; 
never throws people into ſuch dilemmas; | 
and they happen only to thoſe who din 
them upon themſelves. 
14. It is more unbecoming a Miniſter 
to lay, than to do filly: things. 
15. The advice given to a Miniſter by 
an obnoxious perſon, is always thought 
16. It is as dangerous, and almoſt as 
criminal, with Princes, to-have the power 
of doing good, as the will of doing evil. 
17. Timorous minds are much more 
inclinsd-to deliberate than to reſolve. 
18. It appears ridiculous to aſſert, but 
it is not the leſs true, that at Paris, during 
popular commotions, the most violent will 
not quit their homes paſt a ſtated hour: 
19. Flexibility is the moſt requiſite 
qualification for the managendont, of great 
affairs. 2 
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Chefterfield's Mazimi. 217 

20. It is more difficult for the member 
BOG faction to live with thoſe of his ow 
party, than to act againſt thoſe who op- 
pole Jt; l S n 

21. The greateſt dangers have their 
allurements, if the want of ſucceſs is 
likely to be attended witk a degree of 


glory. Middling dangers are horrid, when 


the loſs of reputation is the Inevitable 


bee eue of ill ſucceſs, + 7 


4 


22. Violent meaſures are 0 00 dan - 


gerous, but when neceſſary, may then 
be looked upon as wiſe. They have, 


however, the advantage of never being 
matter of indifferency; and, n n 
concerted, muſt be deciſive. ' "15 IpD 
23. There may be — 3 in 
which even ez e us ts 0 
une, han... F708 
24. Every thing in this world 4 1 
critical moment; and the height of good 
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1/25. Profligacy, joined to ridicule, form 
1 abominable, and; moſt 3 
aus -of all characters. 121 
26. Weak minds never v "ay 
2 9 e ee ee 
27. —— of Achte have we great 
Sh ags the mob, and alſo upon nu- 
merous jaſſemblies. » who, in many re- 
Ane -reſemble mob. * 4 5 . 
26. Examples taken . paſt times 


have inſinitely more power over the minds 


of men, than any of the age in which 
they live. Whatever we ſee, grows fa- 
miliar; and perhaps the Conſulſhip of 


Caligula's Horſe might not have aftoniſh- 


ed us ſo much, as we are apt to imagine. 
79. Weak minds are ure over- 
e by cl amount. 2 

30. We ought never to ie for 


what we are not likely to obtain, : 

31. The inftant in which we receive 
the moſt favourable accounts, is juſt that 
wherein we ought to redouble our vigil. 


> 
« 
* * 
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. Chefierfield's Mazims.. 219 
ance, even in regard to che moſh trifling 
EE ˙ 55 i aeingel wn hs 2s 
32. It is dangerous to have a e 
influence over the people; as thereby 
we become: reſponſible even for what 3 is: 
done againſt our will 
33. One of the. greateli difficulties i in 
civil war is, that more art is e e 
to know what ſhould be concealed from 
our friends 5 than what ought to be — 
againk our enemies. 
34. Nothing lowers: a ee man fy 


"mack „ as. not ſeizing, the decifive.mo- 
ment of raiſing his reputation. This is 
- ſeldom. neglected; but with. 2 view. to 
fortune: by which miſtake, it is not unu- 
Gal to. ih!!! 


35. The poſſibility of omatelns { im- 
prudent actions, is commonly an induce- 
ment to commit then. #7; 

396. Every numerous alembly 3 is nab; 


cantons every. thing there ns 


Ba. inſtantaneous turns. Loos Ag 
"6 . 
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weak underſtanding fo effectually, 
what they do not comprehend. | 


| by preventing » Or man. diſcontent, 4 


220 Chefterfield's Maxims. 


37. Whatever meaſure ſeems hazard- 
ous, and is in reality x not 199 bn . 
ly a wiſe one. N 

38. Irreſolute minds bes adore 
with facility, whatever meaſures can ad- 


mit of different iſſues, and conſequently 
do not require an abſolute decifion. 


39. In momentous affairs, no ſtep is 


40. There are times in which certain 
rare are always in the right, —* 
41. Nothing convinces perſons of a 


42. When Factions are only upon the 


defenſive, they ought never to do that 
which may be delayed. Upon ſuch oc- 
cafions,, nothing is ſo troubleſome as the 
reſtleſſueſs of fubalterns z who think a 
fate of inaction, total deftruction. © 


43. Thoſe who head Factions haye no 
way of maintaining their authority, but 


44. A certain degree of fear, produces 
the lame effects as raſhneſs, ' 
: 45. In affairs of importance „the choice 
of words is of as much conſequence, as 
it would be ſuperfluous in thoſe of little 
moment, arenas 
46. During thoſe calms which imme- 
"diately ſucceed violent florms, nothing 


is more difficult for Minifters', „ than to 


act properly; becauſe, while flattery in- 

ereaſes, ſuſpicions are not yet ſubſided. 

8 47. The faults of our friends ought 
never to anger us fo far, as to'give an 
advantage to our enemies. 


| 48. The talent of infinuation is more 
5 uſeful than that of perſuaſion; as every 
= body is open to tion, but ſcarce 
| any to perſuaſion, 1 8 10 
09. In matters of a delicate nature , 
al unneceſſary alterations are dangerous; 


becauſe odiouns. 
50.1 The den way to — weak- 
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is to terrify them. from all othem, by 
d their danger... 6 

51. We muſt run all kinds, lion 
we think ourſelves in a fituation to reap 
ſome advantage, even, from ths: want 
of ſuccels. 

52. Irreſolute men are diffident i in re- 
en upon the Means, even when they 
are determined upon the End. 

53. It is almoſi a ſure dame, wih 
crafty men, to make them believe we 
intend to deceive thole whom we mean 
to ferve.:; 

54. One of the 8 difficulties with 
Princes, is the being often obliged, in 
order to ſerve them, to give advice, the 
true reaſons * wajeh we dare not men- 


tion. 

55. The ſaying things which we re 
ſee will not be pleafing , can only be ſof- 
tened by the e e e of ns 
cerity. 


om We ought never * niſl OY 
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your. If real, we ſhould haftily ſeize the 
advantage; if pretended avoid the al» 
une 59 ot aries -- 

57. It is very inconſequent to enter 
into engagements upon ſuppoſitions we 
think impoſſible, and yet it is very uſual. 

. 238. The generality of mankind pay | 
leſs attention to arguments urged againſt 
their opinion, than to ſuch as may engage 
the diſputant to adopt their own. 

. 59. In times of faction and intrigue, 

| whatever appears inert, is reckoned myſ. _ 
terious, by thoſewho are not een 
to affairs of moment. = 
7, 60, It is never allowable; in an in- 
en to equal himſelf in words to a2 
ſuperiour, 1 he may rival hin in | 
actions. . 5 
61. Every man who > fee alas 
has, by ſome accide 
character, hardly e 
ing, in a ſhort 
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- 62. The gent pation of men 
is the complacency, with which they are 
| willing to think others not free from faults, 
| of which they are themſelves conſcious. 
63. Experience, only, can teach men 
not to prefer what firikes them for the 
preſent moment, to what will have much 
greater weight with them hereafter. 
64. In the management of important 
buſineſs, all turn to raillery muſt be more 
carefully avoided than in any other. 
. 65. In momentous tranſactions, words 
[cannot be ſufficiently weighed. 
| 66. The permanency of moſi friend- 
ſhips , depends upon the e e of 
good fortune. 
67. Whoever alembles the multitude, 


will raiſe commotions. 
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I HAVE taken the trouble of extracting 
and collecting, for your ule, the fore- 
going Political Maxims of the Cardinal 
de Retz, in his Memoirs. They are not 
aphoriſms of his invention, but the true 
and juſt obſervations of his own expe - 
rience, in the courſe of great buſineſs, 
My own experience atteſis the truth of 
them all. Read them over with attention 
as here above, and then read, with the 
ſame attention, and tout de ſuite, the 
Memoirs; where you will find the facts 
and characters from whence thoſe ob- 
ſervations, are drawn, or to which they 
are applied; and they will reciprocally 
holp/to fx cach other in your mind; I 


1 
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226 Cheſterfield's Marims. 
. hardly know any book fo neceſſary for 
a young man to read and remember. You 
will there find, how great bufineſs is 
really carried on; very differently from 
what people, who have never been con- 
cerned in it, imagine. You will there ſee 
_ what Courts and Courtiers really are, 
and obſerve that they are neither ſo good 
as they ſhould be, nor ſo bad as they 
are thought by moſt people. The Court 
Poet; and the ſullen, eloyſiered Pedant, 
are equally miftaken' in their notions , 
or at leaſt in the accounts they give us 
of them. Tou will obſerve the coolneſs, 
in general, the perfidy in ſome caſes ; 
and the truth in a very few, of Court 
friendſhips. This will teach you the pru- 
dence of a general difiruſt; and the im- 
prudence of making no exception to that 
rule, upon good and tried grounds. You 
will ſee the utility of good-breeding to- 
wards one's greateſt enemies; and the 
high imprudence and folly , of either in- 


. 


ſulting or injurious expreſſions. Vou will 
find, in the Cardinal's own character, 
a firange, but by no means an uncom- 
mon mix ture, of high and low, good and 
bad, parts and indiſeretion. In the cha- 
racter of Monfieur le Due d' Orleans, 
you may obſerve the model of weakneſs, 

irreſolution, and fear, though with very 
Sood parts. In [hort, you will, in every 
page of that book, ſee that ſirange, in- 
conliſtent creature, Man, juſt as he is. 
If you would know that period of hiſto- 


ry (and it is well worth knowing) cor- 


rectly, after you have read the Cardi- 
nal's Memoirs, you ſhould read thoſe 


# 


of Joly, and of Madame de Motteville ; 


both which throw great light upon the 
Cardinal Mazarin was a great knave, 
but no great man ; much more cunning 
than able; ſcandalouſly falſe, and dir- 
tily greedy. As for his enemy, Cardinal 
de Retz, I can truly call him a man of 
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great parts, but I cannot call him a great 
man. He never was ſo much lo as in his 
retirement. The Ladies had then a great, 
and have always had ſome ſhare in State 
affairs in France ; the ſpring and the 
ſtreams of their politics have always been, 
and always will be, the intereſt of their 
preſent Lover, or their reſentment againſt 
'a diſcarded and perfidious one. Money 
is their great object; of which they are 
extremely greedy, if it coincides with 
their arrangement with the Lover for the 
time. being: but true glory, and public 
good, never enter into their heads. They 
are always governed by the man they 
love , and they always govern the man 
who loves them. He or ſhe, who loves 
the moſt, is always governed by him or 
her who loves the leaſt. Madame de 
Montbazon governed Monfieur de Beau- 
fort, who was fond of her; whereas ſhe 
was only proud of his rank and popu- 
larity. The Drudi for the time being ; 
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the true and ſecret ſpring lies lower and 


deeper. La Palatine, whom the Cardi- 


nal celebrates as the ableſt and moſt ſen- 5 
fible woman he ever met with, and who 


ſeems to have acted more ſyſtematically 


and conſequentially than any of them, 


Rarts aſide however, and deviates from ; 
her plan, whenever the intereſts or the 


inclinations of La Vieuville, her Lover, 
require it. I will add (though with great 


ſubmiſſion to a late friend of yours at = 
Paris) that no woman ever yet, either 


reaſoned or acted, long together, conſe - 


quentially ; but- ſome little thing, ſomos 
love, ſome reſentment, ſome preſent mo- 


Iways. governed Madame and Made 
moiſelle de Chevreuſe, and fleered their 
politics. Madame de Longueville govern- | 
ed her brother, the Prince de Conti, who 
was in love with her; but Marfillac, 
with whom ſhe was in love, governed 
her. In all female politics, the head is 

certainly not the part that takes the lead: 
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230 Cheſterfield's Mazims. 
mentary intereſt, ſome ſuppoſed ſlight, 
or ſome humour, always breaks in upon, 
.and overſets, their moſt prudent reſolu- 
tions and ſchemes. 
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